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Tf  /  might  give  a  ehori  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hU  /ate.  If  he  rteoleee  to  venture  upon  the  dangeroue  preeipke 
gf  telling  unbiaeeed  truth,  let  htm  proclaim  war  with  maaJtind—iieither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  gf  greed  mem,  thep 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  gf  virtues,  when  thep  have  anp,  then  the  mob  atteseke  Mm  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  htm  expect  martprdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  map  go  on  fearless.— ‘Dm  Foi. 


I  their  signatures ;  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  Russia's 
signing  the  Protocol,  just  as  Lord  Derby’s  declaration 
was  one  of  the  conditions  of  our  Government’s  signing 
the  Protocol.  A  great  eflTort  has  been  made  to  show 
that  M.  N41idoff,  the  Russian  chargS  d^affairei  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  was  studiously  domineering  in  presenting 
the  Protocol  to  the  Porte.  But  thctt  also  has  not  been 
established.  That  M.  N61idoff  should  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  fix  the  13th  as  the  latest  date  for  an 
answer  as  to  whether  the  Porte  meant  to  send  an 
envoy  to  St.  Petersburg  was  not  in  itself  domineering, 
unless  there  was  something  offensive  in  the  actual  terms 
or  tone  in  which  he  executed  his  instructions,  and  that 
can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  All  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Powers  seem  to  have  pressed  for  an  early 
reply,  and  those  of  France  and  Italy  are  said  to  have 
also  named  the  13th,  the  date  of  the  expiry  of  the  armistico 
with  Montenegro.  We  fail  to  see  what  object  is  gained 
by  these  persistent  attempts  to  excite  bad  feeling 
against  Russia,  generally  mime  in  language  similar  to 
that  employed  W  Dr.  EZenealy  the  other  day  in  the 
division  lobby.  There  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  human 
nature  in  the  Russians,  and  consequently  not  a  great 
deal  of  disinterestedness,  but  there  is  neither  truth  nor 
wisdom  in  denouncing  them  as  peijnred  and  perjurious 
savages. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

'  War  between  Russia  and  Turkey  may  be  regarded 
as  all  but  inevitable.  The  Porto  has  refused  to  be  a 
consenting  party  to  the  Protocol,  and  has  addressed  a 
Circular  to  the  Powers,  in  which  it  denies  their  right  to 
interfere  between  itself  and  its  subjects,  refuses  to 
make  peace  with  Montenegro  except  upon  its  own 
terms,  and  protests  against  Count  Schouvaloff’s  declara¬ 
tion  as  an  insult.  This  puts  an  end  to  the  question  of 
disarmament — as  raised  in  the  recent  negotiations. 
Whether  Russia  will  treat  the  Porte’s  refusal  as  a  casus 
hellif  and  proceed  at  once  to  move  her  forces  on  the 
Danube,  is  another  matter.  There  is  nothing  in  Count 
SchonvalofiTs  declaration  pled^ng  Russia  to  immediate 
action  in  the  event  of  the  Protocol’a  being  rejected. 
And  in  the  Protocol  itself  there  is  a  qualified 
agreement  on  the  part  of  all  the  Powers  to  wait  for 
some  unspecified  time — unspecified,  but  still  presumably 
longer  than  the  next  week,  in  which,  according  to  the 
Oolos,  Russia  will  give  clear  proofs  of  her  **  firm  deter¬ 
mination  to  attain  the  end  for  which  her  troops  have 
been  concentrated  on  the  frontier.”  Yet  even  in  the 
Protocol  the  agreement  to  wait  is  conditional.  It  is 
conditional  upon  Turkey’s  giving  proofs  of  earnestness 
in  reforming  the  condition  of  her  Christian  population, 
and  it  is  open  to  Russia  to  treat  the  refusal  as  a  proof 
of  the  reverse.  It  is  more  explicitly  conditional  upon 
Turkey’s  making  certain  specified  concessions  to  Mon¬ 
tenegro;  and  as  the  Porte  expressly  refuses  to  make 
these  concessions,  this  alone  would  absolve  Russia 
from  any  implied  promise  to  wait.  But  if  Russia 
should  refrain  from  treating  the  Porte’s  refusal 
as  a  casus  heUi^  and  should  only  keep  her  troops 
in  their  present  threatening  position,  there  are  many 
contingencies  out  of  which  war  may  speedily  arise. 
Turkey  may  not  wait  to  be  attacked  ;  hostilities  may  be 
resumed  l^tween  Montenegro  and  Turkey ;  the  in¬ 
surgent  bands  may  resume  their  activity  on  a  larger 
scale ;  there  may  be  fresh  massacres.  With  an  army 
thoroughly  equipped  and  provisioned,  clamorous  for 
action,  and  no  longer  delayed  by  the  state  of  the  roads, 
war  may  be  precipitated  by  any  accident. 


The  strange  news  which  the  Vienna  correspondent  of 
the  Times  telegraphed  yesterday,  of  the  possibility  of  a 
separate  direct  understanding  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  connects  itself  with  the  changed  attitude  of 
parties  in  Austria,  to  which  we  draw  attention  in 
another  column.  It  should  at  least  be  considered  in 
that  connexion,  which  makes  the  prospect  of  Russia’s 
agreeing  to  an  arrangement  with  the  I^orte  not  so  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  as  it  might  otherwise  appear.  One  of 
the  forces  upon  which  Turkey  counted  was  the  deter¬ 
mined  opposition  of  Austria  to  the  creation  of  more 
antonomous  States  in  the  peninsula;  and  one  of  the 
forces  upon  which  Russia  must  have  counted  was  the 
discontent  of  the  Austrian  Slavs.  The  rapprochemetU 
between  the  rival  parties  in  Austria,  apparently  insigni¬ 
ficant  looked  at  from  this  distance,  thus  tells  both  wa\  s, 
and  makes  for  peace  with  more  strength  than  any  other 
recent  event  in  the  political  world.  The  fear  is  that  it 
comes  too  late.  If  the  Hungarians  had  given  way  a 
year  ago,  the  autonomy  of  the  Christian  provinces  mi.  hi 
by  this  time  have  been  an  accomplished  fact. 


Whose  fiiult  is  it  that  the  Protocol  has  left  things 
as  they  were,  only  producing  a  greater  degree  of 
exasperation  between  the  chief  antagonists  ?  Some  are 
for  laying  all  the  blame  on  Count  Schouvaloff’s  declara¬ 
tion.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  all  the  signataries 
of  the  Protocol  are  in  a  measure  responsible  for  that 
declaration,  and  the  insult  it  gives  to  Turkish  dignity. 
They  all  knew  beforehand  that  the  declaration  was  to  be 
made ;  it  was  not  sprang  upon  them  after  they  had  affixed 


The  acceptance  by  the  British  Government  of  tlie 
Protocol  caused  an  immense  excitement  amongst  t  a 
Circassian  leaders  in  Constantinople.  They  have  be  a 
holding  several  meetings  in  their  khan  in  Stamb(ul  at 
which  the  proceedings  have  been  kept  very  seertA.  i 
correspondent  who  was  present,  informs  us,  bowev*  *, 
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j,  .  We  do  not  want _ 

we  hftye  ^een  4omg  ogr  best 


that  At  the  first  nseiisj 
at  thgir  having  bswi  so 

Siaries.  Tberaawrted*- 


latioti  WAS  expretssd 
^  -  in  England,  and  de? 

dieted  sm  no  beiiar  than  thitves,  winrloreri,  and  iiiaen- 

andwHh  a  great  deal  of  tmth — 
that  their  colonies  in  Bnlgaria  compared  verjr  favonrabl/ 
with  the  Bulgarian  peasant-holdings.  They  farther  do* 
clared  that  in  the  present  troubles  they  had  been  guilty 
of  no  wanton  crueliy,  and  disclaimed  most  energetically 
any  feelings  of  enmity  against  the  Bulgarians  exce[k 
in  oases  where  they  knew  that  they  were  acting  in 
Russian  interests.  One  of  the  chiefs,  who  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  Schamyrs,  said  that  the  struggles  of  the 
Circassians  for  their  independence  against  Russia  had 
gained  them  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  and  especially 
of  England.  What  had  they  done  to  forfeit  that  ad¬ 
miration  y  Why  shonld  the  laces  of  Europe  be  ashamed 
of  their  descent  ? .  Not  because  they,  the  Circassians, 
but  because  they,  the  Europeans,  had  degenerated.  For 
before  the  mind  went  to  decay,  the  body  went ;  and  one 
had  only  to  look  at  the  straight-back^  Circassian  and 
the  round-shouldered  European  to  become  convinced 
whore  the  degeneration  was  I  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
it  was  resolved  to  invite  their  countrymen  in  Asia  to 
join  them,  and  to  organise  a  special  corps  of  eclair eurs  or 
scouts. 


_  _  ,  men 

of  Umt  class  in  Ifec  Navy ;  we  have  hten  ioing  ogr  best 
to  nat  rid  of  tl^iga,  and  ip  rafiie  tlb  cl|wacter  M  the 
ineB.  The  eterelBe  of  the  power  dt  flogging  iby  an 
arbitra^  and  tyrannical  officer,  or  even  by  a  good  man 
with  a  Hid  temper,  may  well  provoke  mutiny,  out  it  can 
never  suppress  it.  Adherence  to  such  an  Instrument  of 


discipline  as  the  kah  is  ^he  wocat  idbd  of  Oooserva- 
tism. 


The  revelations  about  Her  Majesty's  ship  Tourmaline 
seem  to  establish  what  De  Quincey  would  call  an  exact 
point  of  decussation  ”  between  the  long  line  of  naval 
mishaps  during  the  past  two  years  and  the  longer  line 
of  grievances  among  naval  engineers.  In  the  history  of 
mishaps  none  for  persistent  continuity  and  general 
“  cussedness  ”  approach  those  which  have  tortured  the 
existence  of  this  unfortunate  vessel  smee  her  commis¬ 
sion,  and  imperilled  the  lives  of  her  crew  ;  while,  in  all 
the  records  of  engineer  grievances  no  such  melancholy 
episode  is  to  be  found  comparable  with  the  suicide  of 
Mr.  Webb,  the  chief  engineer.  Talk  of  a  man  breaking 
his  heart  over  his  work,  here  was  indeed  good  cause  for 
heart-breaking.  Here  was  a  new  vessel,  with  new  engines 
warranted  sound,  and  with  everything  in  her  favour. 
In  spite  of  every  care  on  the  part  of  her  officers,  and 
especially  of  the  unfortunate  chief  engineer,  nothing 
about  her  goes  well  from  the  time  she  leaves  our  shores. 
Her  engines  are  the  chief  source  of  her  distress. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  but  something  wrong  occurs.  The 
pipes  bulge  out  or  bulge  in,  and  play  pranks  which 
defy  the  vigilance  of  the  chief  engineer  to  such  an 
extent  as  would  have  warranted  his  belief  years  ago  in 
their  active  possession  by  evil  spirits.  At  last  this  re¬ 
markable  vessel,  which  is,  on  account  of  its  capacities, 
selected  as  the  flag-ship  for  the  Cape,  reaches  its  desti¬ 
nation,  and,  at  last,  her  chief  engineer,  weary  of  life  and 
timid  of  public  opinion,  puts  an  end  to  himself.  There 
is  something  radically  wrong  here,  which  wants  strict 
investigation,  for  this  vessel  does  not  stand  alone  in 
deficiency,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  this  respect, 
she  is  not  surpassed  by  her  colleague,  the  Opal.  So  far 
prompt  action  has  b^n  taken  in  the  decision  of  the 
Admiralty  to  award  a  special  pension  to  the  widow  of 
the  unfortunate  engineer. 


There  was  great  excitement  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Members  came  hurrying  in 
from  every  hole  and  corner,  almost  tumbling  over  one 
another  in  their  haste.  What  was  the  matter  ?  Was 
there  at  last  to  be  a  division  on  the  Eastern  Question  ? 
Had  the  Government  received  intelligence  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  ?  No ;  it  was  only  a  little  personal  inci¬ 
dent.  Dr.  Kenealy  bad  called  Mr.  Sullivan  a  liar  "  in 
the  division  lobby — that  was  all.  We  think  the  valiant 
Doctor  made  a  mistake  in  obeying  the  immediate  order  of 
the  House  to  apologise.  He  seems  to  think  so  himself 
now.  They  might  have  expelled  him,  but  what  more 
glorious  victory  could  he  have  desired  ?  The  men  of 
Stoke  will  probably  do  something  equivalent  at  next 
election  in  a  more  iraominious  way  ;  and  if  unseated 
now,  the  Doctor  would  go  to  the  country  as  a  martyr, 
and  bo  established  in  sound  remunerative  capital  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Expelled  for  using  nnparliamentory 
language,  for  telling  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple 
and  a  minion  of  Cockbum's  that  he  was  **  a  liar," 
mving  him  the  lie  in  his  throat  in  the  veiy  midst  of 
his  vile  confederates,  what  could  be  better  ?  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van  showed  more  zeal  than  discretion  in  giving  the 
Doctor  this  splendid  opportunity. 


A  conference  was  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Government  Burials  Bill.  !^solutions  condemning  the 
proposal  were  moved  by  Sir  H.  Havelock,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Picton,  and  warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  others.  The 
first  resolution  was  as  follows : — “  That  this  conference 
regards  the  Burials  Bill  of  the  Government  as  an  abso¬ 
lute  refusal  of  the  just  claim  of  parishioners  to  exercise 
their  right  of  bnnal  in  the  parochial  churchyards  in 
harmony  with  their  religions  convictions  and  feeling, 
without  being  compelled  to  accept  the  services  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  its  clergy ;  and  that  it  strongly 
resents  the  way  in  which  that  claim  has  been  met  by  the 
Government,  in  offering  to  allow  Nonconformists  to  bury 
in  churchyai^s  without  any  religious  services  whatever." 
The  resentment  of  the  Nonconmrmists  is  natural.  The 
affected  concession  of  the  Bill  is  as  ingenious  an  insult 
as  it  would  be  possible  to  devise.  In  the  abstract  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  silent  burial,  the  practice 
of  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland.  But,  according  to 
English  custom,  it  is  the  burial  of  suicides.  When  that 
has  been  said;  there  is  nothing  left  to  say,  except  to 
admire  the  cynicism  of  putting  this  forward  as  a  com¬ 
promise  with  **  those  who  wilfully  seek  their  own 
salvation." 


Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor's  motion  for  the  abolition  of  flogging 
in  the  Navy  was  defeated  164  votes  against  122 ;  but, 
as  the  Times  remarks,  **  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  when 
the  balance  of  opinion  and  of  votes  in  the  House  of 
Commons  has  come  to  be  so  nicely  adjusted,  the  official 
doctrine  is  doomed."  **  Mr.  Taylor  may  not  carry  his 
motion  either  next  year  or  the  year  after,  but  few  will 
deny  that  flogging  in  the  Navy  must  soon  cease  to  exist. 
No  one  will  regret  its  disappearance."  The  only  reason 
attempted  to  be  given  for  its  not  having  disappeared 
alrea^  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  order  without 
it.  Not  so  many  years  ago  it  was  supposed  to  be 
impossible  for  a  commander  to  keep  oi^er  without 
power  to  inflict  400  lashes  ;  he  is  now  at  ease  with 
power  to  inflict  50 ;  be  will  find  himself  equally 
secure  when  the  quantity  vanishes  altogether.  There  is 
a  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  supposed  necessity  of  the  lash. 
Its  defenders  believe  that  it  is  required  to  suppress 
mutiny.  They  have  a  notion  that  but  for  their  fear  of 
the  lash,  a  whole  ship's  crew  might  rise  in  rebellion. 
They  forget  that  if  a  mutinous  spirit  prevailed  to  that 
extent  it  would  be  out  of  the  captain's  power  to  inflict 
punishment  of  any  sort.  Whenever  the  commanding 
officer  is  in  a  position  to  flog,  he  is  much  more  in  a 
position  to  enforce  discipline  by  other  means,  and  the 
best  thing  to  do  with  a  man  so  debased  that  only  the 
dread  of  the  lash  can  make  him  do  his  duty,  is  to  put 
him  in  irons  and  dismiss  him  from  the  service  at  the 


There,  was  one  little  point  in  connexion  with  Rich¬ 
mond  Park  and  its  game  which  was  omitted  in  the 
discussion  raised  last  week,  and  its  importance  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  its  cost.  Exception  was  taken  to  the 
encroachments  made  on  the  park  formerly  open  to  the 
public,  and  it  was  asserted,  and  but  faintly  denied,  that 
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the  new  coverta  were  larger  and  more  numerous  than 
formerly.  Unfortunately,  the  Estimates  are  so  framed 
that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  unable  to  ohallenm  any 
item  in  the  Ranger's  Estimates,  except  that  for  the 
general  cost  of  maintaining  Uie  game  which  already 
exists  in  the  park.  The  department  by  which  the 
Estimates  are  prepared  is  carerol  to  keep  out  of  sight 
how  much  of  the  sum  described  as  maintenance  is 
in  reality  paid  away  for  stocking  preserves.  The 
baneful  practice  of  artificial  pheasant  rearing  is  carried 
on  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  the  officers  of  the 
Ranger's  Department,  and  large  sums,  we  are  credibly 
informed,  are  annually  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
pheasants'  eggs,  which  are  hatched  under  domestic 
fowls,  and  in  due  course,  and  after  a  long  and  expensive 
maintenance  and  education,"  are  separated  from  their 
foster-parents  and  turned  into  the  royal  preserves. 
Over  and  over  again  it  has  been  proved  in  evidence 
before  Royal  Commissions  on  the  Game  Laws,  in  in. 
dictments  of  poaching  and  elsewhere,  that  this  s^tem 
of  one  game-preserving  landlord  purchasing  eggs  in  the 
public  market  or  from  private  individuals  is  most  cer¬ 
tainly  at  the  expense  of  some  other  landlord  of  similar 
tastes.  There  is  no  greater  incentive  to  nest- robbing 
than  this  eagerness  of  one  sportsman  to  have  his  coverts 
more  closely  packed  with  half-tame  pheasants  than  his 
neighbours  can  show  when  the  periodical  bcUtue  takes 
place.  The  Government  of  a  country  should  be  above 
the  suspicion  of  conniving  in  anv  way  at  a  breach  of  the 
law ;  but  had  these  facts  1^n  allowed  to  come  out  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  vote  for  Richmond  Park, 
we  think  that  a  statesman  of  Mr.  Cross's  fairness  and 
straightforwardness  would  have  admitted  that  the 
Ranger  or  the  Office  of  Works,  whichever  may  be  re¬ 
sponsible,  was  treading  on  very  dangerous  ground. 


They  ask  how  they  can  be  expected  to  insult  their  cus¬ 
tomers  by  asking  them  for  a  cheque  to  cover  their 
operations,  and  thus  imply  that  they  cannot  trust 
them?  The  answer  is  simple.  If  their  customers 
are  all  such  models  of  integrity  and  of  such  ample 
means  that  not  to  trust  them  is  an  ins^t, 
then  the  broker  need  take  no  notice  whatever  of 
the  Act  proposed.  It  is  not  intended  for  brokers  and 
customers  of  unlimited  intemty,  unlimited  means,  and 
unlimited  confidence  in  each  other.  For  such  I^ila- 
delphians,  laws  are  quite  superfiuous.  They  suffice  unto 
each  other,  and  complement  each  other  into  a  monad  of 
sublunary  perfection  unimaginable  outside  of  Capel 
Court. 


The  Chelmsford  Newsman  publishes  an  account  of  **  a 
strange  and  distressing  scene ' '  which  took  place  two 
Sundays  ago  in  the  old  parish  church  of  Great  Tey.  The 
vicar,  the  Rev.  Roger  Burton,  after  ^ving  out  his  text, 
intiniated  that  he  had  been  very  much  grieved  of  late  to 
observe  the  increasing  taste  of  his  parishioners  for 
jewellery  and  fine  raiment.  "  After  mature  considera¬ 
tion,"  he  said,  "  he  had  that  xhorning  drawn  up  some 
regulations  for  the  Sunday  school,  providing  that  no 
collars  or  cufis,  artificial  flowers,  feathers,  brooches, 
lockets,  or  earrings  were  to  be  worn  there."  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  prohibiting  these  vanities  in  the  Sunday 
school,  Mr.  Burton  next  began  to  criticise  in  an  un¬ 
favourable  spirit  the  dress  of  his  grown-up  hearers, 
whereat  the  ^rdened  sinners  became  very  excited,  and 
**  a  g^reat  many  people  left  the  church,  banging  the  doors, 
and  using  strong  language."  This  was  indeed  "  a  strange 
and  distressing  scene  but  that  was  not  all.  Mrs.  Burton 
was  equally  resolved  to  rebuke  *  human  pride,  and  per¬ 
formed  prodigies  of  valour  in  the  Sunday  school.  “  One 
child  bad  a  small  penny  locket  on,  which  Mrs.  Burton 
tore  off."  "  Anotner  child  was  put  on  a  form,  and  the 
Other  children  told  to  go  round  and  *  laugh  at  the  pea¬ 
cock.'  "  "  Eight  big  girls  were  turned  out  because  they 

had  small  sprays  of  flowers  on  their  hats."  But  the 
heroic  lady  was  baffled  by  the  cowardly  tactics  of  the 
enemy.  "  The  teachers  and  the  children  rushed  out  of 
the  school,  and  being  joined  by  the  older  boys  and  girls 
and  their  mothers,  the  scene  of  hooting  and  yelling  was 
painful  in  the  extreme."  All  the  more  painful  that  "  this 
parish  has  hitherto  always  been  noted  for  its  peaceful 
and  respectable  inhabitants."  Mr.  Carlyle*  and  Mr. 
Ruskin  should  go  to  the  assistance  of  these  reformers, 
who  are  born  too  late  into  too  old  a  world. 


Our  suggestion  that  an  Act  should  be  passed  to  the 
efiect  that  no  stockbroker  should  be  able  to  recover  from 
a  member  of  the  public  on  any  contract,  and  brokers 
thus  be  compelled  to  insist  upon  full  payment  in  ad¬ 
vance,  or  else  undertake  speculative  bargains  at  their 
own  risk,  has  led  some  members  of  the  community  to 
exhibit  an  indignation  that  is  positively  suspicious. 


THE  MILITARY  SITUATION  ON  THE  DANUBE. 

Last  Tuesday  there  was  a  gpreat  stir  in  the  Russian 
head-quarters  at  Kishineff  and  Bender,  and  bodies  of 
troops,  calculated  at  80,000  men,  were  moved  forward 
towards  the  south ;  some  going  into  quarters  at  Gura- 
mlbin^  and  others  at  Komrat,  both  places  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Roumanian  frontier.  The  main  body, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  directed  on  Besiamak  and 
Saraoika  in  the  passes  leading  across  the  frontier  to 
Leov  on  the  Pruth.  Large  convoys  of  stores  and  ammu¬ 
nition  have  been  sent  into  Ronmania,  and  are  destined 
for  Kabul  and  Bolg^rad.  On  the  81st  ultimo  the 
Russian  and  Roumanian  lines  were  connected,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Russian  rolling-stock  sent  on 
to  Jassy.  At  several  points  artillery  and  convoys  are 
being  concentrated — notably  at  Vilkeueshti,  half-way 
between  Bolgrad  and  the  Pruth.  The  Rumanian 
frontier,  if  not  the  Pruth  itself,  has  thus  been  actually 
crossed  by  Russian  war  material,  though  up  to  the  date  of 
our  information  no  troops  have  as  yet  entered  Ronmania ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  earthworks  being  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Roumanians  are  executed  under  the 
supervision  of  Russian  engineers.  The  army  itself  expects 
the  order  to  march  day  by  day,  and  stores  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  are  still  accumulating  from  the  north. 

In  the  Caucasian  district  the  vanguard  has  been 
formed  by  irr^ulars,  supported  by  three  bri^^es  of  the 
Tiflis  corps  with  six  field  and  four  monntam  batteries. 
The  appearance  of  the  men,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Altogether,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  result  of  a  campaign  in  the 
open  fiela  The  Turkish  army  will  be  scattered  like 
chaff  in  a  pitched  battle.  Of  this  the  Turkish  authori¬ 
ties  seem  to  be  quite  aware,  and  are  evidently  relying  on 
their  works  and  entrenchments  to  break  up  the  Russian 
forces.  Thus  Silistria  has  been  made  very  strong,  and 
protected  by  eleven  forts  or  redoubts  which  are  either 
all  closed  or  effectuallv  flanked  by  each  other.  They 
are  situated  on  the  belt  of  hills  protecting  the  rear  of 
the  town  in  the  following  ^rder  from  the  right  to  the 
left  wing  : — Salhana  Tabia ;  Deemen  Tabia  ;  Ilanitch 
Tab. ;  Tcbair  Tab. ;  Medjidieh  Tab. ;  Kutsohnk  Tab. 
(open  towards  the  town,  but  flanked  by  the  two  forts 
right  and  left)  ;  Kumuk  Tab. ;  and  Arab  Tab. — the 
latter  being  the  same  renowned  work  that  g^ve  the 
Russians  such  trouble  during  the  Crimean  War.  The 
east  point  of  the  town  is  protected  by  the  Lorn,  Sul- 
tanieh,  and  Tchengell  Tabias.  The  Sultanieh  is  a  half- 
open  work  provided  with  a  howitzer  battery.  All  these 
I  works  are  armed  with  heav^  Krupp  gpins,  which  are 
mounted  on  rails  and  provided  with  spring  buffers, 
which  greatly  reduce  the  recoil  and  send  the  gpin  back 
into  position.  The  other  day,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Mevlud  gidyessij  or  Prophet's  birthday,  these  gpins  were 
tried.  At  the  second  shot  the  centre  of  the  target  was 
struck  at  4,000  yards'  distance,  the  shell  bursting  ad¬ 
mirably.  The  gpround  all  around  and  on  the  islands 
east  of  the  town  has  been  rased,  so  that  the  Turks  can 
quite  well  see  the  Roumanians  at  work  on  their  batteries, 
and  discern  the  white  caps  of  the  Russian  engineers 
directing  them.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  the  men  are 
kept  from  slightly  anticipating  hostilities  by  taking  a . 
pot-shot  at  them.  Similar  precautions  have  been  taken 
^1  along  the  Danube,  and  there  really  remains  nothing 
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more  to  be  done  but  qaietlv  await  the  development  of 
events.  More  than  ever  the  Tarks  are  proving  what 
reliance  thej  are  placing  on  their  fleet.  Any  allasion 
to  tlie  course  of  former  campaigns  is  at  once  met  with 
.the  remark  that  at  that  time  the  Turks  had  no  fleet,  and 
that  consequently  all  the  conditions  are  changed.  The 
leply  that  there  has  also  been  a  great  change  on  the 
other  side  in  the  shape  of  railways,  Ac.,  is  then  pooh, 
pooliod  with  a  reference  to  the  Danube.  In  some 
mysterious  way  or  other,  the  fleet  and  the  Danu. 
bian  gunboats  are  believ^  to  be  quite  capable  of 
tliorougbly  protecting  the  Balkans,  and  the  whole  of 
inland  Turkey.  How  much  of  this  blind  confidence 
in  their  fleet  is  due  to  the  Turks’  belief  in  Hobart 
Pasha’s  assurances  we  do  not  know ;  but  from  all 
accounts  it  would  appear  that  the  gallant  admiral  has 
given  a  general  undertaking  to  pro^t  Turkey  from  all 
the  millions  Russia  could  send  against  her.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  Hobart  Pasha  will  sally  forth  like  Admiral 
Napier,  and  return  very  much  in  the  same  way. 

In  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  the  military  strength 
of  the  Turks  is  decidedly  increased.  The  insurgent  bands 
do  not  progress  at  all,  but  keep  to  the  mountains  and 
skin  gaily  across  the  frontier  when  they  have  succeeded 
in  bagging  one  or  two  head  of  game.  In  the  Herze. 
govina,  the  Mustahafiz  or  territorial  militia  has  been 
mobilised,  and  is  now  10,500  strong.  They  are  under 
the  command  of  members  of  the  **  plemitchi,”  or  nobility, 
appointed  bv  Suleiman  Pasha.  They  are,  Suleiman 
Beg  and  Menmed  Beg  Dashagits ;  Hadji  Daoud  Beg ; 
the  two  Begs  Bezipashits ;  and  two  Begs  Risvanbegovits 
— all  of  them  Slavs  by  race.  They  have  been  decorated 
by  the  Saltan  for  valour  and  loyalty.  These  troops 
Lave  all  been  ordered  to  bold  themselves  ready  to 
march  upon  Duga  and  Nevesinje  on  the  resumption  of 
hostilities  with  Montenegro.  The  regular  troops 
under  the  command  of  Suleiman  Pasha  and  for  the 
whole  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina — in  addition  to  the 
garrisons — number  18,000  men,  with  sixty.nine  field 
pieces  and  three  batteries  of  mountain  guns.  The 
irregulars  under  the  same  command  number  about 
10,(K)0  men — Bashibazooks  and  Zaptiehs  all.  All  the 
troops  are  encamped  in  a  strong  position  in  the  Du. 
brava,  or  district  contained  within  the  triangle  formed  by 
Mostar,  Pogitel,  and  Metcovich.  Suleiman  Pasha  has 
asked  for  reinforcements,  which  have  been  promised, 
and  are  to  be  detached  from  the  Nisch  corps.  It  is, 
however,  very  doubtful  whether  ho  will  receive  them. 

Prenk,  the  Mirdite  chief,  has  sent  Don  Primo  Docci 
to  Montenegro  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Prince 
Nicolas,  who  has  called  out  every  available  man,  and 
sent  a  battalion  to  relieve  the  band  of  insurgents 
stationed  in  the  Sutorina,  who  have  now  joined  the 
corps,  altogether  some  3,000  strong,  of  Peko  Paulo vits. 

At  tbe  last  moment  we  receive  the  information  that 
several  Russian  officers  are  at  the  Roumanian  towns  of 
Ibtvos  and  Tchernets,  on  the  Danube,  nearly  opposite 
Kladova  and  Negotin,  in  Servia,  and  that  they  are  busy 
superintending  the  construction  of  pontoons,  of  which 
iboro  are  sufficient  already  to  suffice  for  tbe  construction 
of  several  bridges.  Large  numbers  of  torpedoes  have 
s  rrived  at  various  points  along  the  Roumanian  banks  of  tbe 
Danube,  with  which  it  is  intended  to  bar  tbe  Danube  in 
various  places  Sj^inst  tbe  Turkish  monitors,  of  wbicb 
there  are  now  16  on  the  Danube  armed  with  Krupp  3^ 
or  centimetres  calibre.  The  Russians  have  also  I 
i-cceived  a  reinforcement  of  2,600  sailors  from  the  Baltic 
fleet,  who  are  intended  for  the  river  service.  Tbe 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  consists  of  2  Popofi'kas, 

•t  screw  corvettes,  7  paddle-steamers,  and  4  gunboats, 
with  an  armament  of  102  guns.  In  the  Baltic,  the 
Russian  fleet  consists  of  29  ironclads,  86  unarmoured 
stearoers,  and  a  number  of  smaller  and  weaker  vessels, 
n  presenting  a  total  of  223  ships,  with  20,000  men,  and 
561  cannon.  This  fleet,  or  part  of  it,  has  received  orders 
to  prepare  for  putting  to  sea.  There  are  also  other 
indications  of  an  intention  to  send  at  least  part  of 
the  Baltic  fleet  into  Mediterranean  waters.  Thus, 
supposing  that  the  Russian  commanders  have  the 
intention  of  harassing  Turkey  by  attacks  on  Salo* 


nica,  Smyrna,  <kc.,  it  does  not  appear  that  Hobart 
Pasha  will  be  able  to  do  much  with  his  own  fleet,  for 
the  Russians  can  oppose  some  664  guns  to  his  641,  and 
he  will  not  be  able  to  be  in  two  places  at  once. 

Tbe  reported  intention  of  the  Russians  to  employ 
their  Baltic  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  is  confirmed  by 
the  reports  of  Prussian  staff-officers,  who  state  that  there 
is  a  concentration  of  troops  going  on  in  the  Baltic  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  that  transports  have  been  fitted  out  to  aoeom- 
modate  12,000  men,  and  that  others  are  being  prepared 
for  another  8,000.  There  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that 
guns  versus  armour,  the  long  wished-for  trial  of  our  tor¬ 
pedoes  versus  ironclads,  which  naval  men  are  so  anxious 
for,  will  come  off*  in  the  event  of  war. 


THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION  ON  THE 
DANUBE. 

The  inexorable  logic  of  events  has  been  so  rapidly 
simplifying  matters  in  South-Eastern  Europe  during  the 
last  fortnight,  that  there  is  very  little  room  left  for 
doubt  regarding  any  portion  of  the  Eastern  Question. 
Nearly  all  the  pai’ties  interested  have  been  forced  to 
show  their  hands,  and  what  trumps  they  hold.  While 
it  has  become  next  to  certain  that  a  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  is  imminent,  the  probabilities  that  the  war 
will  be  localised  are  greatly  increased,  not,  it  may 
be  remarked  with  regret,  at  all  in  consequence  of 
the  exertions  of  our  Government.  The  first  indication 
of  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  situation  was  afforded 
by  the  magnificently  cool  proposal  of  Austria  to 
“mediate”  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  This 
endeavour  of  the  one  Power,  which,  next  to  Turkey,  has 
most  cause  to  fear  Russian  aggression,- to  place  itself  out 
of  harm’s  way  in  some  nice  comfortable  quarter  of  the 
firmament  by  playing  Jupiter  concilians,  was  almost 
worthy  of  success.  But  it  failed,  and  the  Hun¬ 
garians  were  at  last  forced  to  face  the  question 
boldly,  and  acknowledge  that  the  Eastern  imbroglio 
affects  them  as  nearly  as  it  does  the  Turks. 
Tbe  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  in  a  very 
quiet,  unostentatious  fashion,  and  has  till  now  escaped 
attention  in  this  country.  But  with  their  characteristic 
political  acumen,  the  Hungarians  having  at  last  made 
up  their  minds  that  a  compromise  with  the  Slavs  must 
be  effected,  at  once  set  about  taking  the  necessary 
measures,  and  made  the  question  of  the  military  frontier 
the  point  of  departure  for  their  advances  to  the  South 
Slavonic,  or  Croat  party.  ... 

This  military  frontier  has  been  theoretically  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  Croatia  by  several  imperial  decrees ;  but  all 
attempts  of  the  Croatian  Diet  and  Banns  to  obtain  the 
fulfilment  of  these  decrees  have  been  frustrated  by  the 
opposition  of  the  Hungarians,  so  that  up  to  the  present 
moment  it  has  been  administered  by  a  military  governor. 
Count  Molinary,  who  has  always  refused  to  acknowledge 
any  jurisdiction  of  the  Croatian  civil  authorities.  The 
conflict  that  thus  arose  did  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else  to  widen  the  gap  between  the  Croats  and  the  Hun¬ 
garians,  and  wais,  in  fact,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bosnian 
question,  the  Hungarians  wishing  to  preserve  this 
military  zone,  over  which  they  had  complete  control, 
between  the  Croats  and  the  Bosnians  so  as  to  effectually 
separate  the  two.  But  now  Count  Andrassy  has  caused 
it  to  bo  notified  to  the  Croat  leaders,  that  not  only  is 
Hungary  prepared  no  longer  to  oppose  the  absolute  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  frontier  with  Croatia,  but  that  she  will 
do  all  she  can  to  procure  it.  That,  of  course,  means 
that  it  is  as  good  as  done.  And  it  not  only  means  that, 
but  it  means  that  Hungary  will  no  longer  oppose  the 
occupation  of  Bosnia  in  case  of  a  disintegration  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  by  the  creation  of  Bulgaria  into  an 
autonomous  state,  or  otherwise.  By  this  timely  con¬ 
cession  Hungary  has  saved  the  empire,  for  the  present 
at  least ;  and,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  understanding, 
there  may  be  cited  the  long  interview  held  the  other  day 
between  the  Archduke  Albrecht  and  Count  Andrassy, 
during  which  decisions  of  a  highly  important  military 
character  are  said  to  have  been  arrived  at. 
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This  is  one  version  of  the  matter,  and  we  believe  it 
will  be  verified  by  events.  We  most,  however,  confess 
that  there  is  another,  but  one  which  we  think  has  been 
posed  simply  as  an  alternative  in  case  the  above  arrange¬ 
ment  is  not  carried  ont.  The  latter  version  prevails  in 
Czech  circles,  and  is  thus  open  to  suspicion.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  recent  tactics  of  Prince  Bismarck  show 
that  Hungary  can  no  longer  connt  npon  his  support 
agaiiut  Russia ;  that  he  has  retired  simply  to  produce 
the  impression  that  he  disapproves  of  the  Prusso- 
Russian  alliance — which  is  regarded  as  settled,  but  will 
reappear  at  the  proper  moment  to  save  Austria  more  iuo 
and  .relegate  her  to  the  position  of  a  South  Slavonic 
State.  Cons^uently,  say  the  Czechs,  the  Hungarians 
are  only  playing  with  the  Croats,  and  would  take  away 
to-morrow  what  they  concede  to-day. 

Now,  whilst  there  is  undoubtedly  a  very  strong  belief 
in  Vienna  and  Pesth  that  Prussia  will  support  Russia, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  a  benevolent  neutrality,  and 
that  Prince  Bismarck  is  simply  reserving  himself,  we  are 
informed  by  a  correspondent  of  high  authority  that  the 
Hungarian  proposals  have  been  made  in  all  faith,  and 
that  the  Croats  have  accepted  them  as  such  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  attitude  of  Italy,  which  is  very  generally 
suspected  of  designs  on  Trieste  or  Ragusa,  and  whose 
relations  with  Montenegro  are  so  equivocal  as  to  have 
led  to  the  belief  that  tliere  is  some  sort  of  agreement 
between  the  Quirinal  and  St.  Petersburg.  It  will  be 
remembered  we  stated  last  week  that  Bishop  Stross- 
mayer’s  representations  had  led  to  a  rapprochement 
between  the  Italian  and  Cettinje  Governments  ;  that  the 
Montenegrin  Minister  of  War  had  been  on  a  mission  to 
Italy,  and  that  sixteen  cannon  had  been  sent  from  Italy 
to  Montenegro.  These  and  similar  circumstances 
alarmed  the  Croats  and  Dalmatians  considerably,  and 
rendered  them  far  more  ready  to  entertain  Count 
Andrassy*s  proposals  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case. 

Russia  now  knows  that  she  cannot  count  upon  any  dis¬ 
sensions  in  Austria  to  favour  her  seizure  of  any  part 
of  Turkey ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  she  may  become 
a  declar^  enemy ;  that  France  and  Prussia  cancel 
each  other ;  that  Italy  will  probably  be  restrained 
from  any  further  “  gleanings ; and  that  when  she 
declares  war  against  Turkey,  if  she  should  push  it 
beyond  the  point  requisite  to  satisfy  her  honour  as 
^edged  by  the  Czar,  it  will  be  in  the  face  of  several 
Powers  looking  on,  and  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  her 
difficulties  to  prevent  her  obtaining  any  territorial 
compensation.  For  these  reasons,  we  consider  the 
peace  of  Europe  much  less  problematical  than  it  was  a 
week  ago  ;  and  if  all  the  turmoil  of  the  last  year  results 
in  nothing  more  than  the  wholesome  lesson  taught  to 
the  Turks  by  a  successful  Russian  campaign,  resulting 
in  the  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  Bulgaria  and  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  it  will  be  a  very  satisfactory  result  indeed. 


“ST.  STEPHEN'S.” 

THE  NOTES  OF  A  STBINOEIL 

The  House  of  Commons  has  its  transformation-scenes, 
bewildering  the  simple  Stranger  in  the  Giallery.  Such  a 
scene  was  witnessed  on  Monday  evening,  when  the 
House  was  going  into  Committee  of  Supply.  Some  of  us 
who  are  rather  constant  visitors  in  the  Gallery  have  got 
to  understand,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  routine  of  the 
business.  We  know,  for  instance,  and  are  very  proud 
of  the  knowledge,  that  before  the  House  goes  into  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Supply  there  is  always  an  opportunity  afforded 
for  private  members  to  bring  forward  any  subjects, 
technically  assumed  to  be  cases  of  grievance  in 
which  they  feel  especial  interest.  The  proud  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  British  Constitution  is  that  grievance 
always  preceded  Supply.  In  accordance  with  this 
principle,  therefore,  whenever  the  Government  are 
in  want  of  money  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  any 
department,  and  ask  for  it,  the  mere  fact  that  they  are 
about  to  make  the  demand  entitles  any  member  to  pre* 


Inde  the  request  by  inviting  the  House  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  some  OTievanco  to  which  he  wishes  to  call 
attention.  Supply  is  only  voted  in  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  and  therefore  when  the  motion  is  put  that 
the  Speaker  “  do  now  leave  the  chair, “  in  oraer  that 
the  House  may  get  into  committee,  then  is  the  time  of 
the  member  witn  a  grievance.  He  moves  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  proposition,  a  declaration  to  the  effect, 
let  us  say,  that  “  the  House  regrets  to  find  that  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Stoneybatter  Board  of  Guardians 
should  have  been  given  to  a  person  unqualified  by 
birth  or  residence  for  so  important  a  post ;  ”  or, 
**  that  the  affairs  of  the  Transvaal  Republio  should  have 
got  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  British  colonies  at  the 
Cape  ;  **  or  “  that  the  supply  of  pump- water  for  the 
metropolitan  district  of  St.  Simon  of  the  Pillar-post 
should  have  fallen  off  so  seriously  in  the  four  preceding 
months.*'  The  House  proceeds  to  discuss  the  first  of 
those  questions  which  presents  itself.  Or  rather,  it 
should  De  said  that  the  House  does  not  discuss  anything 
of  the  kind,  but  that  the  members  who  are  interested  in 
each  particular  topic  have  their  talk  about  it,  and  then 
go  away  and  leave  the  field  for  those  who  are  concerned 
m  the  subject  coming  next.  It  may  bo  well  to  re¬ 
mark — and  as  a  stranger  I  am  naturally  proud  of  having 
anything  to  explain  and  delighted  fo  show  off  my 
knowledge — that  if  the  first  of  these  questions  be  put 
to  the  vote  no  subsequent  question  can  bo  pressed 
to  a  division.  Marry,  and  why  P  it  may  bo  asked. 
Because  the  manner  in  which  the  division  is  taken  is 
this  :  the  Speaker  has  to  put  the  question,  “  That  I  do 
now  leave  the  chair,*'  and  the  amendment  is,  “  That  all 
the  words  after  the  word  ‘  that  *  bo  left  out,"  and  that  in 
their  place  be  inserted  the  expression  of  the  regret  of 
the  House  concerning  the  Stoneybatter  guardians,  or  the 
Transvaal  Republio,  or  the  pump- water.  There  you 
have  the  proposal  and  the  amendment.  But  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  form  of  putting  the  thing  to  a  vote  is  for  4ke 
Speaker  to  propound  the  dilemma  in  the  following  lucid 
and  elegant  way  : — “  The  question  I  have  to  put  is  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
question."  I  should  not  like  to  have  to  explain  this  to 
an  intelligent  foreigner  in  his  own  tongue ;  and  am  not 
sure  that  I  have  made  it  very  clear  even  in  that 
language  with  which  my  readers  and  myself  may  be 
supposed  to  be  moderately  acquainted.  But  if  my 
explanation  is  at  all  intelligible,  it  will  be  seen 
that  if  the  motion  is  carried,  and  the  amendment 
rejected,  the  words,  that  the  Speaker  “  do  now  leave  the 
chair,"  are  formally  established  as  the  declaration  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  If,  therefore,  the  member  who  had 
the  grievance  about  the  Stoneybatter  guardians  has 
persevered — and  if  it  were  Mr.  Biggar  or  Mr.  Parnell,  of 
coarse  he  would  persevere— in  pressing  his  motion  to  a 
division,  his  defeat  has  formally  ratified  the  declaration 
that  the  Speaker  “  do  now  leave  the  chair,"  and  no  one 
else  can  divide  on  that  proposition.  You  ma^  talk  a^ut 
the  Transvaal  Republic,  or  the  pump-water,  if  ^ou  like  ; 
but  you  cannot  ask  the  House  to  divide  again.  The 
division  is  over ;  the  question  is  settled. 

All  this  throws  the  fate  of  what  is  to  come  very  much 
in  the  hands  of  the  member  who  has  got  the  first  place 
for  his  amendment.  If  it  is  known  that  he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  divide,  the  members  who  have  to  follow  him  are 
often  very  indifferent  about  their  motions,  knowing  that 
nothing  but  mere  talk  could  come  of  them  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  sometimes  happens  that  some  of  them 
give  up  early  in  the  evening  all  hope  or  thought  of 
bringing  their  motions  on,  and  moodily  desert  the  scene 
of  what  seems  futile  delay.  But  it  sometimes  happens, 
too,  that  after  they  have  gone  the  first  member  who  has 
an  amendment  down  sees  some  reason  for  not  bringing 
it  on.  Perhaps  he  has  been  “  got  at  **  by  the  Govei*n- 
ment ;  perhaps  he  has  received  some  quieting  and  suffi¬ 
cient  assurance  in  private ;  perhaps  he  is  in  a  better 
humour  with  some  persons  or  a  worse  humour  with 
some  others ;  for  whatever  reason  it  happens,  let  us  wy 
that  he  does  not  bring  on  his  motion.  What  a  capital 
chance  for  the  second  man  on  the  list !  Alas,  he  is  not 
in  the  House.  He  grew  despairing  ;  he  did  not  suppose 
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appreciate  him.  In  trath,  he  is  respected  by  the  Honse 
bemuse  he  is  known  to  be  sincere  honest ;  becanse 
he  always  speaks  clearly,  yigoronsly,  and  to  the  point ; 
and  because  he  never  talks  for  the  sake  of  talking.  So 
far  as  I  could  see,  there  was  a  decided  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction  among  all  parties  and  almost  all  sections  of  the 
House  at  the  success — for  it  must  be  called  so— which 
has  rewarded  Mr.  Taylor’s  perseverance,  energy,  and 
argument  on  this  question  which  he  has  made  his  own. 

Another  muddle  of  the  Government  on  Tuesday  night ! 
Another  ill-advised  resistance  followed  by  humiliating 
retreat !  I  am  speaking  of  course  of  the  resistance  to 
the  motion  about  Lord  Dundonald’s  withheld  pay..  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  certainly  does  not  improve  as  a 
leader.  The  late  Lord  Westbury  was  once  asked  his 
opinion  about  a  newly-appointed  Jud^.  **  He  has  not 
had  much  experience  as  yet^”  Lord  Westbury  blandly 
said  ;  “  with  a  little  more  time  I  should  say  he  is  likelv 
to  become  the  worse  Judge  England  ever  h^.”  Is  such 
the  promise  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  as  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  P 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  generally  un¬ 
lucky  in  his  Budget  nights.  Something  commonly  in¬ 
tervenes  to  spoil  the  effect  of  his  discourse,  and  call  away 
the  attention  of  his  audience.  Last  year  there  was  a 
great  debate  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  on  the  then  excit¬ 
ing  subject  of  the  Queen’s  Indian  title,  and  Sir  Stafford 
lost  many  listeners.  The  year  before,  the  Budget  came 
immediately  after  a  long  and  fierce  controversy  about 
and  with  Dr.  Kenealy  ;  and  the  House  ran  out  for 
dinner  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose.  On 
Thursday  the  Budget  was  preceded  by  another  Kenealy 
^isode  —an  echo  of  the  stormy  affair  of  Wednesday. 
Sir  Stafford’s  speech  was  dull.  It  belonged  to  the  school 
of  oratory  which  the  French  gentleman  described  as 
**  ze  hum  of  ze  drum.”  It  was  emphatically  humdrum ; 
the  style  was  weak,  jerky,  dragging.  I  heard  one 
listener,  indeed,  describe  it  as  “  good  straightforward 
talk — not  like  Gladstone.”  It  certainly  was  not  like 
Gladstone.  I  remember  the  Budget  of  the  present  Lord 
Halifax,  and  even  with  that  memory  freshly  on  me  I 
still  consider  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  speech  the  poorest 
thinnest.  Budget-speech  I  ever  heard.  I  am  only 
speaking  of  it  as  a  piece  of  Parliamentary  eloquence,  not 
as  a  financial  exposition.  But  even  in  his  figures  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sometimes  became  **  a  little 
mixed,”  and  once  at  least  talked  of  ” increase”  where 
he  meant  **  decrease.” 


he  could  have  any  chance  of  a  division ;  at  all  events, 
he  assumed  that  the  other  question  would  take  up  a 
long  time ;  he  has  left  the  House,  and  will  not  return 
for  a  good  hour  yet.  Of  course  the  man  who  was  third 
on  the  list  has  gone  away  still  more  confident  that  his 
time  is  far  away.  So  it  may  happen  that  the  Speaker 
calls  a  whole  beadroll  of  honourable  members,  of  whom 
not  one  comes  up  to  time,  and  the  result  is  that  all  the 
private  members  have  lost  their  chance ;  the  Honse  goes 
mto  Committee  of  Supply,  and  the  night  is  the  property 
of  the  Government. 

I  do  not  know  what  chance  it  was  that  brought  about 
the  great  breakdown  of  this  kind — the  sudden  trans¬ 
formation  scene  which  the  House  saw  on  Monday.  There 
was  a  long  list  of  grievances  down  for  debate  before  the 
House  was  expected  to  be  able  to  ^t  into  oommitt^. 
All  manner  of  heterogeneous  topics  were  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  ;  the  mind  of  everyone  was  made  up  for  a  whole 
evening  of  c^evance.  Suddenly  all  the  scaffolding 
collapsed.  l%e  long  programme  of  grievances  vanished, 
and  resolved  itself  into  slenderest  air.  The  question  that 
the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair  was  put  and  was  not 
challenged.  The  Ministers  were  precipitated  into  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Supply.  Again  and  again  daring  the  course 
of  the  night  explanations  were  asked  for  touching  this 
or  that  vote,  which  it  was  frankly  declared  could  not  be 
given,  as  the  Government  had  not  come  prepared  with 
them,  never  expecting  that  they  could  have  reached  that 
part  of  the  business.  A  debate  on  miscellaneous 
estimates  is  profitless  enough  in  any  case.  It  is  next 
to  an  impossibility  to  effect  any  practical  reduction  in 
the  demands  of  the  Government ;  the  Ministers  have  all 
the  information  in  their  hands,  and  the  private  members 
have  none.  If  a  reduction  be  suggested  in  any  item, 
the  Minister  in  charge  instantly  tells  the  House  that 
that  is  exactly  the  item  on  which  the  whole  system 
depends,  and  that  the  slightest  weakening  there  would 
mean  a  complete  collapse.  Mr.  By  lands,  Mr.  Julian 
Gfildsmid,  and'  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  generally 
have  it  all  to  themselves,  so  far  as  the  unofficial  Honse 
is  concerned.  A  very  favourite  topic  of  discussion  on 
such  occasions  is  the  cost  of  the  residences  of  ambas¬ 
sadors  at  foreign  capitals.  I  think  one  great  charm  of 
this  sort  of  discussion  is  that  it  enables  a  travelled 
member  so  effectively  to  show  off  his  travels.  Sir, 
when  I  was  last  in  Constantinople  I  observed  ”  I  have 
often  noticed  that  the  condition  of  our  embassy  in  St. 
Petersburg  is  not  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to 
enable  our  ambassador  to  dispense  that  generous  hospi¬ 
tality  which  I  have  often  had  the  honour  of  enjoying  ;  ” 
**  I  cannot  but  think,  sir,  that  the  new  buildings  I  have 
seen  in  course  of  erection  at  Teheran  are  hardly  worthy 
of  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  to  be  devoted,”  and  so 
forth.  I  do  not  see  much  use  otherwise  of  these  dis¬ 
cussions.  That,  however,  is  something.  It  makes  it 
worth  one’s  while  to  have  travelled.  If  ever  I  become 
a  member  of  the  House  I  shall  not  miss  one  of  these 
nights.  I  shall  not  hide  my  travelling  experiences,'  os 
Mr.  Dilke,  the  father  of  the  member  for  Chelsea,  im¬ 
plied  that  Burke  had  hidden  some  of  his. 

Mr.  Peter  Taylor  won  what  may  be  fairly  called  a 
victory  on  Tuesday  when  he  went  so  near  to  carrying 
his  motion  for  the  abolition  of  fiogg^ng  in  the  Navy. 
The  next  time  he  brings  on  the  motion  he  will  probably 
bo  successful.  Mr.  Taylor  is  in  my  mind  a  living  protest 
against  the  favourite  theory  of  incapable,  dull,  or  indis¬ 
creet  men  that  a  member  of  Parliament  is  disliked  by  the 
House  of  Commons  and  is  unpopular  there  merely  because 
his  opinions  on  some  subjects  are  too  extreme  ”  for 
the  majority.  Mr.  Taylor  is  in  antagonism  to  a  great 
number  of  members  on  a  great  number  of  subjects ;  and 
I  never  heard  that  he  tried  to  disguise  or  even  to  soften 
his  opinions  to  please  the  tastes  of  the  majority  of  his 
audience.  Ho  is  always  showing  up  the  errors  of 
country  justices;  and  three  out  of  four  of  the  Con- 
.servative  members  are  country  justices.  Yet  Mr. 
Taylor  is  decidedly  a  popular  man  in  the  House  of 
Commous.  He  is  always  listened  to  with  interest  and 
ri'spect.  There  is  no  conspiracy  to  shout  him  down ; 
he  18  never  heard  to  complain  that  the  House  fails  to 


THE  BUDGET. 

The  utmost  that  has  been  or  can  be  said  for  the 
Budget  is — that  it  is  harmless ;  that  it  is  not  sensational 
or  extravagant  in  any  respect ;  and  that  having  only  a 
small  surplus,  and  seeing  no  certainty  of  an  early  im¬ 
provement  in  the  revenue,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  decided  to  do  nothing  either  in  the  way 
of  increasing  or  remitting  taxation.  He  can  boast  of 
a  surplus,  though  a  few  weeks  ago  a  deficit  seemed 
possible.  The  total  revenue  shows  an  increase  of 
I  153,036^.;  the  expenditure  is  only  81,382Z.  in  excess  of 
the  estimate ;  and  there  is  thus  a  nominal  surplus  of 
443,OOOZ.  instead  of  368,0001.,  the  sum  anticipated  last 
April.  These  are  not  remarkable  results ;  they  are 
obviously  meag^  and  unsatisfactory  in  comparison  with 
those  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s  and  Mr.  Lowe’s  Budgets,  as  a 
rule,  presented.  But  what  we  desire  to  point  out  is  that 
these  figures,  when  analysed  a  little,  fail,  we  fear,  to 
yield  even  ^e  sorry  comfort  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  extracted  from  them  on  Thursday 
night.  Looking  first  to  the  state  of  the  revenue,  we 
see  too  conspicuous  signs  of  hard  times  which  are  not 
yet  over.  The  Customs,  hitherto  the  mainstay  of  the 
revenue,  show  the  grave  and  almost  unparalleled  defi¬ 
ciency  of  328,0001.  Stamps,  the  productiveness  of 
which  is  no  mean  criterion  of  commercial  activity,  have 
seriously  diminished,  the  decrease  being  110,0001. ;  and 
the  Income  Tax,  which,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  collected 
by  the  use  of  no  small  amount  of  pressurOi  has  pro- 
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ordioary  chargpes  is  another  reason  why  the  estimates 
for  this  year  shoold  have  been  prepared  in  a  spirit  of 
economy  of  which  we  perceive  few  overt  symptoms. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK  RESTORED. 

**  Prince  Bismarck's  Resignation  ”  has  been  a  nine 
days'  wonder.  On  April  1  he  made  known  his  intention 
of  playing  the  modern  Cincinnatns.  On  April  10  it 
was  withdrawn.  An  Imperial  order,  under  that  date, 
grants  leave  of  absence  to  him  until  Angnst.  A  one 
year's  leave  had  at  first  been  mentioned  as  a  compro¬ 
mise.  Snbseqaently  the  term  was  restricted  to  three 
months  and  a-half.  If  need  be,  we  should  say,  it  will 
be  restricted  even  further.  Meanwhile,  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  replacing  the  temporarily  absent  Minister 
are  exactly  snch  as  we  indicated  last  week  as  legally 
required.  Herr  Hofmann,  the  President  of  the  Imperial 
Chancellery,  takes  charge  of  the  home  affairs  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  Herr  von  Billow,  the  State  Secretary,  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  In  the  Prussian  Cabinet,  Herr  Camp- 
hausen  acts  as  the  substitute.  The  Emperor  reserves 
to  himself  the  power  of  “  asking  the  Chancellor's  advice 
even  during  his  absence  on  leave."  Thus  the  latter 
remains  virtually  in  the  dominant  position,  whilst  avoid¬ 
ing  the  heated  atmosphere  in  the  Reichstag,  where  his 
own  supporters  have  of  late  shown  a  disposition  to 
question  his  infallibility  in  internal  affairs,  and  where 
some  unpleasant  subjects  are  likely  to  come  up. 

Has,  then,  this  nine  days'  hubbub  been  merely  a 
comedy  of  an  imaginary  sick  man?  We  do  not  wish 
to  suggest  that  the  whole  move  was  simply  a  practical 
joke,  in  keeping  with  the  date  on  which  the  “  Resigna¬ 
tion"  was  first  bruited  about.  But  a  suspicion  has 
arisen  that  there  was  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  this  pro¬ 
found  statesman,  of  testing  the  feelings  of  Prince, 
People,  and  Parliament.  And  though  we  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  able  to  speak  positively  on  this  subject,  we 
confess  that  the  effect  of  the  short-lived  "Withdrawal 
from  Public  Life  "  has  marvellously  served  that  desire, 
supposing  it  to  have  had  a  real  existence.  The  response, 
it  is  true,  cannot  altogether  have  satisfied  him  who 
wished  to  elicit  an  answer.  No  doubt  the  Monarch 
was  the  first  in  the  field  to  express  a  belief  in  the 
absolute  indispeusability  of  Bismarck.  He  came  to  say 
so  in  person.  He  repeated  his  opinion  in  a  conference 
held  with  the  Crown  Prince  and  some  political  notabili¬ 
ties.  And  at  the  margin  of  Bismarck's  written  request 
for  being  relieved  from  his  functions,  William  I.  simply 
wrote  the  word  "  Never !  " 

We  can  understand  this.  The  German  Chancellor 
himself  has  furnished  the  explanation  of  the  Emperor's 
attachment  to  him  on  a  previous  occasion  when  a  resigna¬ 
tion  had  been  similarly  offered.  "  Twice  the  Monarch" 
— Prince  Bismarck  is  reported  to  have  then  said — 
"  has  risked  his  crown  at  my  advice.  If,  therefore,  he 
bids  me  to  stay,  it  would  be  infamy  on  my  part  to  throw 
the  musket  away."  Indeed,  it  was  Bismarck  who  in  1864 
advised  the  King  to  engage  in  a  Constitutional  conflict 
with  Parliament  at  the  risk  of  a  Revolution.  At  his 
advice,  a^in,  the  war  of  1806  was  undertaken,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Prussian  Parliament ;  contrary  to 
public  opinion  at  large ;  contrary  even  to  the  feelings  of 
the  civic  section  of  the  army.  The  war  declared  by 
Louis  Napoleon  against  Prussia,  in  1870,  was  the  result 
of  a  French  opinion  that  the  events  of  1866  had  so 
estranged  Nortnem  and  Southern  Germany  as  to  render 
an  attack  against  Prussia  easy  and  safe.  Fortunately, 
German  patriotism  in  the  South  did  not  draw  against 
Prussia  the  consequences  which  the  logic  of  mere 
revenge  mi^ht  have  suggested.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  Pnneo  Bismarck  really  brought  the  Hohen- 
zollern  dynasty  into  repeated  extreme  peril.  If, 
nevertheless,  he  had  signal  success,  he  certainly  owes 
some  duty  to  the  Monarch  who  underwent  such  danger 
at  his  suggestion.  There  are  some  pe^le,  therefore,  in 
Germany  who  think  that  the  Imperial  Chancellor  can  as 
little  abdicate  as  William  I.  ever  will. 

Eager  as  the  Emperor  was  to  show  that  ho  cannot  do 


without  Bismarck  on  the  State  chariot,  there  was  far 
less  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  make  a 
similar  demonstration.  In  the  Press,  of  course,  number, 
less  articles  were  written,  while  the  Resignation  excite¬ 
ment  lasted.  A  thousand-and-one  theories  were  started 
by  wav  of  explanation ;  and  the  Scheherazade  of  anec- 
dotical  lore  had  a  good  time  of  it  daring  more  than  a 
week.  But,  wonderful  to  say,  the  mass  of  the  people 
outside  the  preciucts  of  editors'  offices  took  matters 
remarkably  easy.  At  Bremen,  forsooth,  a  “crowded 
and  enthusiastic  meeting  "  was  held  at  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  where  a  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously, 
asking  the  Reichstag  to  "  support  with  full  confidence, 
and  unreservedly,  the  Bismarckian  policy."  When 
stockbrokers  become  enthusiastic,  it  is  well  known  that 
they  always  go  the  whole  length.  But  there  is  generally 
a  certain  difference  between  them  and  what  we  call  the 
People.  Some  years  ago,  when  Prince  Bismarck  in¬ 
sisted,  by  his  Army  Bill,  on  a  military  septennate,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  MacMahon  Septennate  then  just 
established  at  Paris,  the  Exchange  frequenters  of  Ham¬ 
burg  also  crowded  into  their  favourite  building  to  pass 
a  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  resolution  in  favour  of  a 
measure  which  trenched  upon  parliamentary  privilege. 
For  all  that,  it  would  be  the  merest  pretence  to  assert 
that  that  Bill  answered  either  to  the  wishes  of  the 
People  or  of  Parliament.  Only  the  most  persistent  use 
of  alternate  threats  and  cajolery  finally  effected  the 
passing  of  the  obnoxious  Army  Bill. 

Irrespective  of  the  Bremen  meeting,  we  have  not  seen 
any  mention  of  other  public  meetings,  whether  crowded 
and  enthusiastic,  or  not.  Berlin  has  remained  silent ; 
Kdln,  Magdeburg,  Breslau,  did  not  speak ;  Frankfort, 
Stuttgart,  Munich,  Leipzig,  refrained  from  demon¬ 
strating  ;  even  Karlsruhe  and  Hamburg  quietly  waited 
how  things  would  end.  Stranger  still,  the  very  leaders 
of  the  National  Liberal  party  in  the  Prussian  House 
of  Commons  and  in  the  German  Reichstag  neither 
stepped  out  of  their  way  t6  convoke  public  meet¬ 
ings  during  the  vacation,  nor  have  they,  as  yet,  shown 
too  much  zeal  in  testifying  their  own  belief  in  Princo 
Bismarck's  indisponsability.  In  the  first  sitting  held  at 
the  reopening  of  the  Reichstag,  when  a  communication 
on  the  "  resignation  "  question  was  expected,  there  was 
a  comparatively  small  attendance.  If  a  telegraphic 
report  speaks  true,  some  disinclination  to  propose  a 
vote  pf  confidence  has  even  shown  itself  at  a  private 
party-meeting  of  the  National  Liberals.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  would  have  been  sorry  to  see  the 
Chancellor  removed  from  his  position.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  felt  even  by  many  moderate  Constitutionalists 
that  the  attempt  to  make  a  virtual  Dictatorship  a  per¬ 
manent  institution  does  not  recommend  itself  from  the 
point  of  view  of  representative  Government,  in  however 
moderate  a  form  such  government  may  be  conceived. 

We  mentioned  last  week  that  it  seemed  as  if  Prince 
Bismarck,  by  suddenly  throwing  up  the  game,  were  feel¬ 
ing  his  way  towards  an  even  larger  share  of  power.  An 
article  in  the  Berlin  Post^  a  paper  supposed  to  be  occa¬ 
sionally  inspired  by  him,  now  confirms  this  view.  The 
Poet  said,  daring  the  Resignation  crisis,  that  "  the 
Prince  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  brought 
to  remain  in  office,  if  more  freedom  for  great  action — for 
instance,  on  the  field  of  political  economy — were  allowed 
to  him."  This  points  to  a  desire  of  overriding  the  Free- 
trade  views  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  especially  of  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  Finances.  An  expression  of  his  is, 
moreover,  reported  which,  in  allegorical  form,  proves  that 
the  illness  and  the  frictions  of  which  he  complained  have 
not  quite  deadened  his  taste  for  political  work.  "  If  a 
huntsman,"  he  said,  “  has  become  tired  by  long  searches 
on  stubble  and  potato  fields,  and  wishes  to  go  home, 
you  will  not  retain  him  by  telling  him  that  a  covey  of 
partridges  is  near.  But  if  you  tell  him  that  there  are 
wild  boars  in  the  nearest  wood,  he  would  try  to  gather 
his  strength  and  courage  once  more  for  that  sport." 
This  is  a  strong,  but  oracular,  expression ;  all  the  more 
so,  because  the  word  Sau-Hatz  (boars'-chase),  which  is 
the  proper  terra  in  German  hunting  language,  is,  in 
ordinary  parlance,  a  very  disrespectful  term.  Who  are 
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the  “  Sdtte  ** — men  ask — whom  Prince  Bismarck  would 
feel  courage  and  strength  enough  to  hunt  down  ?  Does 
the  Oracle  refer  to  home  or  foreign  affairs  ? 

The  Resignation  more,  quickly  laid  at  rest  as  it  was, 
has  thus  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  obscurity.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  the  German  nation  and  its  leaders 
have  no  burning  desire  to  add  to  the  privileges  of  the 
powerful  Minister  in  their  home  affairs.  As  to  his 
foreign  policy  in  the  present  Eastern  crisis,  he  continues 
to  keep  it  dark.  If  his  views  and  intentions  were  those 
attributed  to  him  in  consequence  of  some  sayings  he  let 
fall  in  private  some  months  ago,  he  would  no  doubt  be 
supported  by  the  large  majority  of  Germans,  whose 
views  are  pretty  much  the  same,  in  that  matter,  as  those 
of  the  Austrians  and  Hungarians.  For  the  present, 
however,  he  publicly  shrouds  himself  in  mystery ;  and 
all  we  know  is  that  he  might  not  be  disinclined  to  join 
in  the  chase  of  some  Oalydonian  boar. 


A  LESSON  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

We  have  no  wish  to  impeach  the  honesty  of  various 
newspapers  which  seem  to  consider  it  the  first  duty  of 
the  tnie  ratriot  at  this  moment  to  inflame  the  old  dis¬ 
trust  of  Russia,  to  piece  together  again  the  exploded 
Russian  bugbear,  fill  all  the  holes  and  cracks  of  the 
monster  with  putty,  and  repaint  him  in  all  his  aprpalling 
colours.  The  wisdom  of  rehabilitating  this  ideal  image 
of  hideous  barbarism  and  craft  is  more  than  doubtful, 
and  the  frantic  yells  and  shrieks  with  which  the  artists 
accompany  the  daily  procession  of  the  idol  through  their 
columns  offer  an  amusing  contrast  totheir  protests  against 
the  introduction  of  sentiment  into  the  consideration  of  the 
Eastern  Question,  but  their  earnestness  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  most  uncharitable.  They  are  doing  their  ut¬ 
most  to  make  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question  impos¬ 
sible  by  any  means  short  of  a  general  European  war,  but 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suspect  that  their  motives 
are  otherwise  than  patriotic,  and  in  every  way  honour¬ 
able.  Still,  as  Sydney  Smith  said,  a  Bengal  tiger  with 
his  tail  in  the  air,  is  not  half  so  dangerous  as  an  honest 
man  with  good  intentions.  The  folly  of  harping  upon 
the  doings  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  as  proofs  of  **  a 
forsworn  diplomacy,”  to  whose  most  solemn  declarations 
no  credit  can  be  attached,  is  not  in  the  least  mitigated  i 
by  the  fact  that  the  writers  believe  what  they  say.  Will 
nothing  undeceive  them  P  Are  they  so  convinced  that 
cool  reason  increases  their  wrath  without  shaking  their 
opinion  P  If  they  are  not  too  incurably  far  gone,  the 
parallel  between  our  own  recent  doings  in  South  Africa 
and  Russian  doings  in  Turkistan  ought  to  bring  them 
back  from  the  error  of  their  ways. 

We  do  not  consider  ourselves  a  barbarous  State,  nor 
are  we  accustomed  to  tbink  that  the  word  of  our  diplo¬ 
matists  is  unworthy  of  confidence,  yet  in  South  Africa 
our  diplomacy  has  been  as  distinctly  **  forsworn  ”  as 
ever  Russia’s  has  been  in  Central  Asia.  No  Russian 
statesman  ever  made  a  declaration  more  entirely  open 
to  be  made  the  butt  of  suspicious  jeers  than  that  which 
was  uttered  by  Mr.  Lowther  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Monday : — 

Her  Majesty’s  Goremment  [he  said]  have  no  desire  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  administration  of  the  Transvaal  if  the  authorities 
are  able  to  defend  themselves  and  to  maintain  order,  but  failing  this 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  may  obviously  be  compelled,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  lives  of  British  subjects,  both  in  the  Republic  and  the 
neighbouring  colonies,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Her  Majesty’s  troops 
now  station^  for  purposes  of  public  security  on  the  frontier  of 
Natal. 

Might  not  this  pass  with  a  change  of  names  for  the 
Russian  declarations,  against  which  some  of  us  have 
levelled  so  much  indignant  thunder  P  Perhaps  Mr. 
Lowther  has  fallen  into  a  curious  similarity  of  phrase, 
as  a  result  of  close  study  of  Russian  diplomatic  docu¬ 
ments,  or  it  may  be  that  the  type  is  the  same  merely 
because  the  circumstances  are  similar.  Anyhow,  the 
resemblance  is  there.  Now,  we  all  know  that  this  de¬ 
claration  was  made  by  Mr.  Lowther  in  perfect  good 
faith,  that  it  would  be  a  most  perilous  tning  for  the 
safety  of  our  South  African  C^olonies  to  have 


upon  their  northern  frontier  independent  States, 
incapable  of  defending  themselves  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  neighbouring  native  chiefs,  filling 
their  savage  breasts  with  contempt  for  the  white 
man,  and  encouraging  them  in  acts  of  aggression.  And 
we  may  well  come  to  see  that  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
annexation,  reluctant  as  we  are  to  assume  new  respon¬ 
sibilities.  That  is  how  it  appears  to  ns.  But  bow  may 
it  appear  to  others  P  Perhaps  we  shall  be  willing  to  put 
a  more  charitable  construction  upon  the  forsworn  diplo¬ 
macy  of  other  Powers  similarly  circumstanced  if  we  con¬ 
sider  how  our  proceedings  are  viewed  by  the  Transvaal 
Republic  and  the  Orange  River  Free  State,  now  threat¬ 
en^  by  us  with  annexation.  Mr.  Lowther  spoke  only  of 
the  Transvaal, .  but  the  two  South  African  Republics  are 
placed  in  very  much  the  same  oiroumstances,  and  we 
should  hardly  think  of  annexing  the  one  without 
annexing  the  other. 

Well,  then,  we  have  pledged  our  word  by  the  most 
solemn  instruments  that  we  would,  under  no  circum¬ 
stances,  interfere  l^ween  the  Free  States  and  the  native 
chiefs,  that  we  would  assume  no  authority  over  their 
internal  affairs.  The  history  of  these  States  is  not  an 
old  stoiT.  They  are  hardlv  a  quarter  of  a  century  old. 
A  number  of  disoontented  Europeans,  chieflv  Dutch, 
imagining  themselves  ill-treated  by  our  Oolonial  Govern¬ 
ment  at  tee  Cape,  emigrated  bevond  the  Orange  River ; 
and  in  process  of  time  we  snflered,  or,  in  fact,  almost 
compelled  them  to  establish  an  independent  Govern¬ 
ment,  chiefly  because  we  did  not  care  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  defending  their  possessions  and  ad¬ 
ministering  law  for  them.  We  expressly  undertook  to 
leave  them  alone  to  administer  their  own  affairs,  and 
deal  with  the  natives  as  tbev  pleased.  We  guaranteed  that 
all  treaties  existing  with  the  natives  should  be  cancelled. 
They  were  unexpectedly  prosperous;  their  territory,  which 
we  had  supposed  to  a  howling  wilderness,  was  ex¬ 
cellent  pasture-land,  and  the  Free  States  succeeded  in 
keeping  order  within  their  boundaries.  Still  they  felt 
the  isolation  of  their  position,  and  they  would,  it  is  said, 
have  welcomed  consolidation  with  the  Government  of 
the  Cape.  Bui  we  had  no  desire  to  annex  them.  We 
found  them  a  most  convenient  buffer  between  ourselves 
and  the  native  chiefs.  By-and-by,  however,  it  was 
found  that  a  portion  of  the  territory  within  the  recog¬ 
nised  boundaries  of  the  Orange  River  State  was  one  of 
the  richest  spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  contained 
the  now  famous  diamond  fields.  The  ownership  of  this 
tract  of  country,  which  proved  to  be  so  valuable,  had 
long  been  disputed  by  a  Griqua  chief,  of  the  name  of 
Waterboer.  While  the  district  was  still  under  British 
sovereignty,  Waterboer’s  claims  were  disallowed,  and' 
it  was  afterwards  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  Orango 
Free  State,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  found  to  be  so  won¬ 
derfully  rich  in  diamonds,  Waterboer  revived  his  claims, 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  English  Government,  although 
it  had,  by  definite  treaty,  renounced  all  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  l^tween  the  Free  State  and  the  native  chiefs, 
espoused  his  cause,  actually  took  possession  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  his  name,  and  immediately  afterwards  bought 
him  out  upon  advantageous  terms.  In  vain  the  Orange 
Free  State  expostulated,  appealed  to  the  treaty  under 
which  it  was  founded,  and  called  for  arbitration;  we 
were  the  stronger  power,  and  they  had  to  yield.  We 
excused  ourselves  by  saying  that  the  weak  Government 
of  the  Free  State  was  incapable  of  maintaining  order 
among  the  turbulent  spirits  whom  the  richness  of  the 
country  had  attracted  to  Griqualand.  Here  was  for¬ 
sworn  diplomacy  with  a  vengeance !  And  yet  we  are 
not  barbarians.  Nor  was  the  usurpation  of  this  mar¬ 
vellously  rich  district  the  only  injury  we  inflicted 
upon  the  Free  State.  In  South  Africa  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  for  the  public  safety  that  the 
importation  of  arms  for  the  natives  should  be  strictly 
fornidden.  The  Free  States  considered  this  essential  to 
their  very  existence,  and  stringently  enforced  the  law 
But  our  Colonial  authorities,  apparently  with  a  view  to 
attracting  labour  to  the  mines,  allowed  natives  who  h^ 
worked  there  for  a  certain  time  the  privilege  of  acquifv 
ing  arms ;  many  of  the  natives  went  there  for  no  other  ' 
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parpote,  ftod  hundrodB  of  thousanda  of  and  nfles 
gfo  Mud  to  havo  found  their  way  into  the  interior 
through  this  channel.  Here,  then,  we  have  adopted  a 
Moet  certain  means  of  undermining  the  power  of  the 
Free  Republics.  The  natives  greatly  outnumber  the 
whites,  and  we,  in  disregard  of  obvious  and  reco^ised 
precautions,  have  connived  at  arming  the  enemies  of 
civilisation  with  the  resources  of  modem  warfare,  and 
so  giving  effect  to  their  material  superiority  in  numbers. 
Could  anything  be  more  ^lachiaveliian  ?  When  the  in* 
evitable  result  follows,  and  the  outnumbered  whites  are 
defeated  in  the  field,  we  declare  annexation  to  be  a 
necessity,  because  otherwise  there  is  no  security  for  the 
whole  European  population  of  South  Africa. 

We  do  not  wisn  to  arraign  the  policy  of  the  Colonial 
Office  in  Sooth  Africa.  It  is  very  likely  that  in  every 
step  that  the  authorities  took,  they  wore  left,  or  oon- 
oeived  themselves  to  be  left,  without  choice.  They  had 
simply  to  yield  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  But 
when  we  are  disposed  to  talk  grandly  about  **  forsworn 
diplomacy,**  and  to  accuse  Russia  of  acting  with  bad 
feitb,  it  may  assist  us  towards  a  more  rational  judg¬ 
ment  to  remember  how  we,  who  are  not  barbarians, 
have  acted  in  similar  circumstances.  To  accept  with 
unhesitating  confidence  every  declaration  that  Russian 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  may  please  to  make,  would, 
of  course,  be  the  extreme  of  folly.  But  it  is  no  less 
foolish  to  construct  precedents  for  suspicion  out  of 
occurrences  in  which  our  own  conduct  would  not  have 
been  different,  supposing  the  circumstances  to  have  been 
the  same.  The  moral  is  not  to  prejudice  our  own 
interests,  and  the  interests  of  Europe,  by  persisting  in  a 
lino  of  irrational  suspicion. 


THE  BALANCE-SHEET  OF  A  CITY  COMPANY. 

It  was  a  very  little  matter  that  Mr.  James  moved  for 
on  Tuesday,  concerning  the  City  Companies,  only  that 
there  should  be  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  their 
revenues,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  spend  them. 
But  the  motion  was  indignantly  defeated,  as  an  attack 
upon  the  rights  of  private  property.  The  public  have 
no  more  ri^ht,  the  Solicitor- General  said,  to  inquire 
into  the  affairs  of  the  companies,  than  they  have  to  call 
to  account  the  committee  of  a  club,  or  the  steward  of  a 
landed  proprietor.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  the  defenders  of  the  privacy  of  companies  made 
a  remarkable  admission.  They  condescend^  to  defend 
the  management  of  the  companies  ;  they  virtually  gave 
the  very  account  against  which  they  were  protesting, 
though  they  used  general  terms,  and  resisted  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  facts  on  which  their  statements  rested. 
What  the  SoHoitor- General  objected  to  was  the  insti¬ 
tuting  of  an  inquiry  when  no  misconduct  had  been 
suggested.  Was  not  this  a  surrender  of  his  case  ? 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  though  misconduct  can  be  and 
has  been  suspected  and  suggested,  though  it  is  perfectly 
well  known  to  exist,  it  cannot  be  proved  without  an 
inquiry,  because  the  companies  keep  the  exact  condition 
of  their  affairs  to  themselves.  The  details  of  income 
and  expenditure  in  City  Guilds  are  in  very  few  cases 
printed,  and  in  nearly  all  the  larger  companies  are 
known  only  to  members  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  who 
are  bound  by  solemn  pledges  not  to  divulge  them. 
Fortunately,  however,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  smaller 
companies  this  reticence  is  not  observed,  and  it  helps  us 
to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  management  of  the  l^ger 
companies  to  analyse  such  accounts  as  are  accessible. 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Joiners  publishes  a 
balance-sheet.  We  have  the  balance-sheet  for  1875-6 
before  us.  A  word  or  two  as  to  the  company  itself. 
The  joiners  and  ceilers  of  London  were  incorporated 

a  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  granted  in  1571,  upon 
the  petition  of  persons  practising  that  trade  in  the  City. 
This  charter  provides  for  the  constitution, and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  company,  and  for  the  due  regulation  and 
control  of  the  trade.  No  one  was  permitted  to  exercise 
the  business  of  a  joiner  or  ceiler  in  the  City  of  London, 
or  within  two  miles,  without  becoming  a  member  of  the 


oompanv,  and  this  regulation  appears  to  be  still  valid, 
although,  as  might  be  surmised,  no  attempt  is  made 
to  enforce  it.  Tne  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  com¬ 
pany  have  the  right  of  search  into  the  works  and  mer¬ 
chandise  of  coach-makers,  trunk-makers,  box-makers, 
cupboard-makers,  and  others  within  this  area,  and  all 
these  tradesmen  are  subject  to  the  compaiw*s  control. 
No  such  control  is  now  ever  attempted,  and  herein  the 
rulers  of  the  company  are  wise,  for  the  controlled 
tradesmen  might  a^  unpleasant  questions,  and  might 
perhaps  find  out  that  they  had  a  right  to  partake  in  the 
loaves  and  fishes  of  the  company. 

The  first  by-laws  of  the  co^any  required  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  assent  of  the  Lord  Ejeeper  and  of  the  Chief 
Justices  of  the  Eing*s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  before 
becoming  binding,  and  in  subsequent  by-laws  passed  in 
1615  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  two 
Chief  Justices  was  given  in  like  manner.  The  consent 
of  high  Crown  officials  thus  given,  and  the  direct  con¬ 
trol  thus  exercised,  was  common  to  many  of  the  Livery 
Companies  ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  constitutional 
right  of  direct  control  thus  asserted  by  the  Crown  has 
not  been  taken  away  or  questioned,  although,  to  the 
misfortune  of  many  loyal  subjects,  it  has  never  in 
modern  times  been  called  into  exercise. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  of  the 
company  during  its  earlier  history  was  in  accordance 
with  the  object  of  its  constitution  ;  that  the  trade  was 
duly  taught;  that  apprentices  and  journeymen  were 
technically  instructed;  that  workmanship  was  duly 
tasted ;  and  that  the  poor  of  the  trade  received  assist¬ 
ance  at  the  hands  of  their  brethren.  In  16if4,  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  passed  an  ordinance, 
whereby  every  joiner,  carver,  or  box-maker  in  London, 
or  within  two  miles,  was  compellable  to  become  a 
member  of  the  company.  The  Courts  of  Aldermen 
and  Common  Council  claimed  to  exercise  controlling 
powers  over  most  of  the  City  guilds,  and  measures  of 
this  kind  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  history  of  the 
companies,  and  as  the  penalty  for  non-compliwoe  was 
fine  or  imprisonment  they  found  means  to  enforce  their 
orders.  The  same  powers  still  exist,  but  the  Common 
Council  dare  not  enforce  them,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
any  such  attempt  would  bring  down  the  whole  fabric. 

The  constitution,  object,  and  scope  of  the  Joiners* 
Company  being  thus  the  benefit  of  the  trade  of  jolnering 
and  carving,  the  impartation  of  technical  instruction  ana 
the  due  consol  of  tradesmen  and  their  work,  let  us  see 
how  the  company  carried  out  its  trust  in  the  year 
ending  August,  1876. 

And  first  as  to  its  income.  The  company  is  possessed 
of  certain  freehold  property  in  the  City  which  is  let  for 
700Z.  a  year,  and  the  income  from  the  interest  of  the 
company  in  the  Irish  estate  produced  a  further  sum  of 
393Z.  13s.  Ad.  The  only  other  realised  property  of  the 
company  consists  of  an  investment  in  consols — which  is 
actually  less  in  amount  now  than  it  was  forty  years  ago 
— producing  109Z.  16s.  9d.  Candidates  for  admission 
into  the  company  appear  to  obtain  freedom  and  livery 
on  the  same  day,  and  the  total  amount  of  fines  under 
these  heads  amounted  to  284Z.  Insurance  is  credited  as 
16Z.  4s. ;  on  account  of  sale  of  part  of  Irish  estate 
172Z.  4s.  7d. ;  and  binding  of  an  apprentice  21.  Total 
income  1,677Z.  18s.  8d.  The  binding  of  an  apprentice 
in  former  days  implied  that  some  working  joiner  under¬ 
took  to  teach  some  youth  his  business  during  seven 
^ears.  Under  the  present  management  of  the  company 
it  is  not  necessary  for  either  master  or  apprentice  to  be 
a  joiner,  and  the  object  of  the  apprenticeship  is  purely 
for  the  advantage  of  that  method  of  entering  the 
company.  Thus  a  clergyman  living  in  Essex  could 
have  as  apprentice  a  boy  living  in  Yorkshire,  who 
never  saw  his  master  from  one  year’s  end  to  another, 
and  at  the  end  of  seven  years  the  apprentice  would  be 
admissible  as  a  skilled  joiner,  even  although  neither 
apprentice  nor  master  had  the  smallest  conception  of 
the  art  of  joinery  ! 

The  net  expenditure  during  the  year  was  1,691Z.  6s.  6d., 
but  this  may  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  3601.  14a.  7cL 
invested  in  consols,  leaving  the  actual  expenditure 
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1,330Z.  11«.  11(2.  Of  this  amount  the  sum  of  204Z.  15s.  found  the  corporation  of  the  City,  men  will  come  to 
was  paid  to  members  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  for  their  understand  much  that  is  now  seen  but  as  in  a  glass 
attendance.  There  are  seventeen  members,  and  there  darklj,  and  will  estimate  at  its  true  value  the  purchased 
were  sixteen  attendances  during  the  year,  and  upon  no  as  well  as  the  interested  opposition  with  which  every 


oix^asion  were  there  less  than  ten  membera  present. 

Each  member  received  a  guinea  for  his  attendance.  The 
whole  work  of  the  (ximpany,  however,  (xinsists  in  arrang¬ 
ing  the  periods  of  its  festivities,  and  looking  after  the 
quarterly  payments  of  the  one  City  tenant  of  the  com-  HOME  RAILWAYS  AND  FOREIGN  STOCKS, 
pany,  so  the  arrangement  is  purely  a  device  for  dividing  Many  people  cannot  understand  wby  a  fall  in  the 
the  money.  In  larger  companies  the  members  of  the  price  of  herrings  should  entail  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
court  dine  together,  and  divide  much  larger  sums  of  oiiuiges,  and  are  very  indignant,  and  call  the  brokers 
money,  but  the  Joiners  are  a  poor  company,  and  have  to  hard  names,  when  Home  Railways  decline  in  consequence 
be  content  with  small  picinngs.  In  the  same  way,  of  a  fall  in  Russian  Stocks,  owing  to  the  receipt  of  bad 
62  Z.  9«.  6(Z.  is  paid  for  the  attendance  of  lively  men.  news  from  the  far  East.  They  do  not  see  the  con- 
The  actual  cash  division  of  the  income  is  therefore  nexion,  and  even  some  financiers  take  to  lecturing  the 
267Z.  4s.  6d.  If  each  member  of  the  company  received  public  for  their  folly  in  being  frightened  by  a  fall  in  a 
his  quota  of  the  trust-money  by  post,  it  would  be  more  security  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  own  invest- 
convenient  and  quite  as  proper.  But  at  present  these  ments.  But  the  mischief  is  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
meetings  of  the  court  and  livery  remain  as  evidence  of  Russian  Stock  has  something  to  do  with  Brighton  Stock, 
the  arrangement  which  existed  when  working  joiners  and  so  on.  Let  us  return  to  our  herrings,  and  regard 
were  in  the  company,  and  when  due  control  was  exercised  the  matter  from  the  fishmonger's  point  of  view.  By 


attempt  at  reform  is  met. 


over  the  trade. 

The  (x>mpany  expended  187Z.  10s.  in  pensions.  These 
are  given  to  poor  liverymen  or  their  widows.  In  charity 
the  company  disbursed  46Z.  5s.  The  “  salaries  ”  ab¬ 
sorbed  11 IZ.  5s.,  and  **  incidental  expenses  "  58Z.  Is.  4d. 


exactly  the  amount  that  he  loses  on  the  sale  of  his 
herrings  he  will  retrench  his  expenditure  on  oranges, 
or  some  other  article.  If  he  gains  less  he  will  spend 
less,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  orangewoman,  who  has 
invested  in  her  usual  quantity  of  fruit,  and  is  thus  a 


Ground  rent,  fire  insurance,  Ac.,  50Z.  10s.  6d.,  including  loser  to  the  same  amount  as  the  fishmonger's  loss  on  his 
the  annual  payment  of  4s.  to  insure  the  safety  of  a  herrings.  Of  coarse,  had  the  orangewoman  known  that 
chair  and  picture.  As  the  company  has  no  hall,  it  would  oranges  would  just  be  that  one  article  the  fishmonger 


be  interesting  to  know  where  these  relics  are  kept. 


would  abstain  from  purchasing,  she  would  have 


There  remains  a  sum  of  664Z.  15s.  7d,  available  for  diminished  her  supply.  But  unfortunately  there  was 
purposes  of  technical  instruction,  and  otherwise  for  the  means  of  knowing  what  ^ticle  the  fishmonger 
benefit  of  joinery.  But  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  would  elect  to  do  without.  It  is  just  the  same  when 
City  companies  can  have  any  doubt  where  this  sum—  Foreign  Stocks  fall  as  they  did  last  Wednesday,  Rus- 


one  half  of  the  company's  income — went  to.  With  the 
almsgiving  less  than  50/.,  and  with  applications  on 
behalf  of  art  schools  and  other  similar  institutions  de¬ 
clined,  the  rnlers  of  the  Joiners'  Company  spent  one 
half  of  their  income  in  feasting.  “Dinner  at  the 
*  Trafalgar,' August  24,  1875,  88Z.  8«.**  “Dinner  on 
Novemter  9,  104/.  16«.  4cZ.'’  “  Dinner  on  March  29, 

112Z.  1 1«.  6d.”  “  Dinner  on  July  25,  98Z."  On  each 
occasion  the  drooping  spirits  of  these  excellent  trustees 


sians  leading  the  dance,  and  dragging  home  railways, 
rivers,  and  canals  down  with  them.  Telegraphs  onlv 
kept  their  feet,  and  chuckled,  foreseeing  plenty  of  work 
and  profit  for  them.  But  everything  else  fell  because 
there  was  no  knowing  on  what  other  stock  would  be 
visited  the  losses  inflicted  on  speculatora  and  investors 
in  foreign  securities.  Clearly  there  was  a  loss,  and  a 
heavy  loss ;  and  by  that  amount  the  profits  qf  something 
else  would  be  diminished.  That  is  surely  quite  clear ; 


were  revived  by  music,  and  some  56/.  14s.  was  paid  to  a  b^t,  clear  as  it  is,  people  will  say  it  is  a  poor  consolation  and 


vocalist  for  his  attendance. 

But  the  art  and  mystery  of  joinery,  as  practised  in 
the  City  of  London,  is  not  confined  to  men,  and  so 


plaintively  ask  what  they  are  to  do,  and  how  are  they 
to  find  out  what  is  going  to  suffer  at  home  for  sins  com¬ 
mitted  abroad  ?  The  latter  question  it  is  no  part  of  our 


accordingly  we  find  that  the  lady  Joiners  enjoyed  the  duty  to  answer.  That  is  speculation  pure  and  simple. 


benefits  of  the  trust  in  the  shape'  of  an  entertainment  which  the  reward  is  to  the  crafty  who  can  see  farther 
given  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel  on  May  80.  The  Wor-  through  a  brick  wall  than  other  people,  or  fancy  they 
shipful  Company  expended  174/.  2s.  on  this  entertain-  can,  and  either  make  fortunes  or  lose  them  accordingly, 
ment,  and  when  it  is  found  that  13Z.  Is.  9d.  was  might  personally  be  strongly  tempted  not  only  to 
expended  in  “  sclent- bottles  *'  alone,  it  will  be  under-  kold  our  Sheffields,  but  to  buy  them  on  the  strength  of 
stood  under  what  pleasant  auspices  technical  education  war  breaking  out  and  greatly  increasing  the  cow  and 
proceeds  in  the  City  of  London.  iron  traffic  on  that  particular  railway  in  consequence. 

It  wiU  thas  be  seen  that  the  mlers  of  the  company  bo  specnlation.  But  if  we  were  steady. 


spent  no  money  in  teaching  the  trade  they  were  foraed  res^etaWe  investors,  we  should  very  quietly 

to  benefit;  they  aided  no  poor  artisans;  they  refnsed  “i  the  full  ranvicbon  that  existing  contracts 

money  to  objects  in  any  waVgermane  to  those  of  their  prevent  any  but  a  tem^rarv  depreciation  of  our 

foundation,  they  utterly  disregarded  the  purposes  of  The  intrinsic  value  of  such  counties  does  not 

their  chartered  existence.  And%t  a  high  City  authority  saddenly  drop  beyond  recovery.  There  are  always 
informs  ns  that  this  is  “in  exit  accordance  with  the  of  premonitorv  warnings,  which  enable  us  to 

wishes  of  the  liveiy.”  If  the  statement  were  true,  it  probably  Jar  less  cost  than  if  we  were  to 

would  be  a  melancholy  example  of  the  degradation  of  succumb  to  a  panic ;  whi  st  the  chances  are  ten  to  one 
judgment  which  City  life  .induces  in  City  men.  It  is,  that  there  was  no  necessjy  for  our  stock  to  fall  at  all ; 
however,  to  a  certain  extent  satisfaotoiy  to  know  that  'f-  ^  remem^red,  that  wha,t  was  lost  wm 

efforts  have  been  constantly  made-though  hitherto  also  gamed,  and  that  that  gam  is  just  as  likely  to  benefit 
nnnncoAflnfnllv — tn  rlivArf,  tliA  AxnATiHifcnrA  infcn  fUfipArAnt  OWU  securities  OS  any  other. 


wishes  of  the  livery.”  If  the  statement  were  true,  it 
would  be  a  melancholy  example  of  the  degradation  of 
judgment  which  City  life  .induces  in  City  men.  It  is, 
however,  to  a  certain  extent  satisfimtory  to  know  that 
efforts  have  been  constantly  made — though  hitherto 
unsuccessfully — to  divert  the  expenditure  into  different 
channels. 

But  the  Joiners’  Company  is  a  very  small  affair.  Its 
total  incxnne  is  less  than  half  the  salary  of  the  chief  clerk 
in  larger  companies,  and  amongst  the  sixty  livery  com¬ 
panies  of  the  City  it  is  perhaps  (me  of  the  best.  How 
bad  that  best  is  our  readers  can  now  judge  ;  and  when 
it  is  shown  that  the  state  of  things  in  the  Joiners'  Com- 


ITALY  IN  SHADE  AND  SUNSHINE. 

VIII. — IL  MAKENTE.  THE  HUSBANDMAN. 

At  Camogli,  where  the  stone-pines  adorn  the  cliff’s 
edge  and  burthen  even  the  fresh  sea-breeze  with  their 


pany  is  not  merely  (ximmon  to  other  companies,  but  far  strange  and  heavy  sweetness — at  Camogli,  that  is  built 
surpassed  in  many ;  and  when  it  is  proved  that  behind  beside  the  waves,  and  that  has  the  quaint  harbour, 
them  all,  with  the  same  standard  of  public  morals,  and  where  fishers  dwell,  there  are  many  new  houses  for 
under  the  guidance  of  the  same  individuals,  is  to  be  gentlefolk  to  live  in,  and  one  or  two  old  ones  for  old 
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families  io  whom  they  belong ;  and  these  well-worn 
palaces  stand  on  their  own  lands,  beside  their^wn  fig- 
trees,  and  beneath  pines  of  their  own  planting.  Such 
things  are  at  Camogli,  and  even  at  Recco,  though  Recco 
is  a  Tittle  town  with  church  and  streets,  and  not  so  pic¬ 
turesque  by  half  as  the  thriving  fishing  village — such  city 
memories  are  at  both  these  places  because  they  lie  beside 
the  sea,  and  because  from  homes  and  lodgings  in  their 
midst  people  can  easily  spend  the  half  of  their  summer 
days  in  the  water.  But  at  Ruta  there  are  not  many 
tine  houses  for  city  folks,  and  not  even  many  old 
])alaces,  for  Ruta  is  up  on  the  hill  with  the  land-breezes 
behind  it,  that  come  through  clefts  and  valleys,  and  the 
sea-scent  in  front  of  it  that  must  travel  across  vineyards 
nnd  up  corn-covered  terraces  to  get  there.  Yet  there  is 
n  broad,  smooth,  carriage-road  from  Recco  to  the 
village  on  the  hill — that  same  old  road  along  which 
many  a  traveller  of  many  a  nation  has  come,  in  the  days 
when  the  railroad  was  yet  unmade,  of  which  many 
finotber  has  heard  tell  because  of  its  beauty,  for  Ruta 
stands  on  the  way  that  used  to  be  the  highway 
from  Genoa  to  La  Spezia.  And  besides  this  wide 
and  dusty  one,  there  is  another  path  by  which 
you  may  reach  the  village  that  I  mean — a  path 
tliat  strikes  off  from  Camogli’s  gayest  front,  to  wind 
steeply  up  the  hill  when  once  it  has  left  Camogli’s  church 
l>ebind :  a  rough  foot-path,  whoso  sides  are  hemmed  with 
low  stone  walls,  and  upon  which  other  loose  stones  roll 
perilously.  It  is  the  way  that  the  mcmenti  take  when 
they  come  in  the  sunrise  hours  to  Camogli  with  their 
market  goods,  and  carry  fish  up  again  that  has  been 
iK>aght  on  the  shore  with  their  morning's  earnings,  for 
Ruta  lies  crowning  the  valley  that  is  called  in  Genoa 
nnd  on  the  Riviera  the  valley  of  fruit ;  and,  though 
nohili  of  old  did  not  build  their  palaces  so  far  from  the 
son,  any  more  than  town-folk  of  to-day,  all  of  them  are 
glad  enough  of  the  fruit  that  grows  better  where  the 
shade  is,  and  where  dry  sea-breezes  are  not  so  prone  to 
wither. 

Giovanni’s  villa  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  hill, 
nnd  looks  to  the  sunrise.  He  is  an  old  man,  his  hair  is 
whitening  fast,  and  his  hands  are  wrinkled  and  horny, 
his  face  is  seamed,  though  so  tall  and  strong  a  frame 
scarce  will  have  need  to  stoop  yet  a  while  ;  but  for  all  he 
has  been  on  the  ground,  pruning  the  vinos  and  the 
fruit-trees,  and  tilling  the  soil  these  many  years,  Gio¬ 
vanni  has  rarely  yet  had  occasion  to  grumble  much  at 
his  land’s  produce,  though  neighbours  do  tell  him  often¬ 
times  the  place  lies  with  an  unprofitable  aspect.  The 
terraced  fields  and  little  plantations  where  he  grows  the 
maize  and  peas  and  fine  asparagus  in  season,  lie  one 
above  another  in  patches,  on  the  steep,  with  the  rising 
ground  behind  to  shield  them  from  untoward  winds,  and 
the  sun  full  to  their  front ;  and  beyond,  where  the  hill 
curves  round  to  westward,  his  cherry  trees  and  pear 
and  plum  trees  grow,  with  peach  and  almond  trees 
between  for  a  go^  sprinkling,  and  aloes  faintly  grey 
and  stiff  on  the  rocky  wall  smove ;  silver-lined  olive- 
leaves  wave  from  knotted  boughs  and  slender  twigs 
over  where  the  wheat  grows,  with  gladiolas  blooming 
between,  and  fig-trees  spread  widely,  and  vines  twine 
around  wildly  wherever  there  is  room  amongst  all  the 
cultivation ;  truly,  Giovanni  has  no  need  to  complain. 

The  old  manente  lives  lonely ;  he  has  few  friends  so 
close  as  the  crops  and  the  fruit-^thering  that  he 
labours  so  fondly  for.  The  tender-Teaved  lettuce  and 
early  asparagus  are  more  to  him  than  neighbours,  and 
the  ripening  of  the  red  tomatoes  is  of  keener  interest 
than  anything  that  happens  in  the  village,  for  the 
weather-worn  man  has  none  at  home  to  care  for  him  : 
his  wife  is  dead,  and  of  his  children  the  sons  are  about 
the  world,  fishing  at  sea,  and  selling  pos^a  in  Genoa;  the 
daughters  are  well  married  in  distant  towns  and  villages. 
It  is  better  so ;  and  to  heave  the  pickaxe  in  the  up¬ 
turned  field,  to  train  the  vines  while  thinking  on 
Marrina’s  last-bom  babe  or  on  Pietro’s  success  on  board 
the  merchant  vessel,  is  dearer  to  the  husbandman’s 
heai*t  than  the  sound  even  of  loved  voices  around  his 
hearth. 

The  day  is  a  July  day ;  the  wheat  is  waving  yellow 


and  near  to  the  harvesting ;  the  melons  have  ripened 
well,  and  it  is  a  good  year  for  all  the  fruit ;  the  peaches 
have  even  been  so  many  that  manenti  have  given  them 
away  in  baskets-full.  Fine  and  tender  spring  crops 
have  had  their  day,  and  it  is  over.  This  is  the  full  time 
when  nature  is  the  most  lavish-— not  a  time  of  sharpest 
interest,  perhaps,  but  the  husbandman  joys  in  his 
reward.  It  will  be  a  good  vintage,  and  the  green 
autumn  figs  crowd  thick  on  their  tree’s  branches  ;  they 
are  swelling  fast,  and  will  streak  their  soft  green  skins 
ere  long  with  pink  as  they  come  to  full  maturity. 
People  say  there  will  be  a  ralling-off  in  the  chestnut- 
harvest  on  the  other  hand,  but  that  matters  less 
to  this  manente  of  whom  I  write  because  his 
riches  are  greater  in  olive-woods.  Giovanni  has  been  to 
Camogli  this  early  morning  already,  and  he  is  an  old 
man,  but  he  means  to  go  to  Rappallo  in  the  forenoon 
yet.  **  Fair  Madonna,  and  it  is  the  old  ones  must  work 
whether  they  will  or  no,”  says  he  to  neighbours  who  greet 
him  on  the  steep  and  stony  way,  with  some  comment  on 
his  toil ;  ”  the  young  have  all  gone  to  the  devil,  and  to 
the  city  trades  what ;  would  the  soil  do  if  it  weren’t  for 
us  whose  bones  are  oiled  to  the  labour  ?  ”  But  though 
he  fret  and  fume  a  bit  now  and  then,  if  truth  were  told, 
Giovanni  would  ill  brook  even  a  day’s  idleness  !  What 
if  the  path  be  bad  and  the  burthen  on  an  old  man’s 
shoulder  makes  the  sweat  to  steal  down  his  brow  ?  Do 
not  the  fig  leaves  cast  broad  shadows  where  one  sits 
awhile  on  the  flints  by  the  roadside  to  rest,  and  is  it  not 
consolation  enough  to  note  how  the  fruit  waxes  full,  and 
how  the  olives  are  rich  in  berries  ?  Besides  even  at  three 
hours  after  dawn,  when  G  iovanni  was  climbing  the  hill 
again  from  market,  dews  were  still  moist  and  breezes  fresh 
off  the  sea  from  behind ;  it  is  of  a  hot,  sultry  night  or 
with  a  fierce  midday  sun  overhead  that  one  fears  the 
mount  a  bit,  and  wearies  of  the  secret  stillness  amid 
trees,  or  of  the  silver  dazzle  on  that  blue  sheet  of 
Mediterranean  that  one  leaves  behind  and  below.  No 
one  can  say  that  in  Ruta  there  is  a  hardier  labourer  than 
the  manente  who  rents  the  larger  portion  of  his  villa 
from  those  silk-mercers  of  Genoa — owners  of  the  white 
house  on  the  ridge.  It  is  sale-time  and  profit-time  now ; 
and  though  Giovanni  may  silently  love  the  season  best 
that  is  for  tilling  and  sowing  and  reaping,  it  is  not  he 
who  will  shrink  from  any  day’s  work.  Just  an 
hour  to  eat  the  breakfast  that  a  little  neighbour’s 
wench  will  have  prepared  him,  who  comes  in  from  hard- 
by  to  do  such  jobs  at  a  modest  price ;  just  another  little 
half-hour  to  go  the  dearly-loved  round  of  his  property, 
and  to  pluck  more  fruit  and  more  herbs  for  the  new 
market ;  just  a  grim  jest  or  two  with  the  children  of  the 
signori  from  the  house  who  frolic  around  and  get  many 
a  handful  of  garden  spoil — then  Giovanni  is  away  again, 
for  Rappallo  is  a  bit  of  way  off,  and  one  must  be  there 
not  too  late  at  the  stahilimento^  or  others  will  have  gotten 
the  custom. 

The  sun  glitters  on  the  pale  sea  that  is  down  and 
away  a  mile  or  more  beyond  the  sloping  fields,  and  gar¬ 
dens,  and  the  dipping  valley.  Giovanni’s  villa  is  above 
that  part  of  Ruta’s  village  lying  along  the  roadside, 
above  the  church  too,  and  close  upon  the  bend  of  a  path 
that  turns  away  from  the  sea  into  turf  and  chestnut 
woods ;  nevertheless,  he  keeps  a  hold  on  the  great 
white  water  still,  and  can  look  over  the  valley  that  is 
rich  of  careful  cultivation,  can  see  churches  standing 
cypress-guarded,  and  palaces  ^here  the  land  drops  shore¬ 
ward — can  see  as  much,  and  even  more,  of  the  sea-view 
than  they  can  from  the  top  windows  of  the  old  tavern 
in  the  village,  where  carriage-folk  used  to  stop  when 
carriages  were  many  along  the  highway,  and  Ruta  was 
a  place  for  the  horses  to  bait  at,  and  vetturini  to  feed  at, 
while  their  signori  got  dinner  on  the  terrace  beneath  the 
vines.  For  all  he  never  remembers  thinking  of  it,  Gio¬ 
vanni  would  not  like  to  have  his  back  to  the  sea,  not 
though  it  dazzle  old  eyes  even  from  far  as  it  dalles 
them  to-day,  for  no  clouds  have  come  up  to  make 
walking  lighter  beneath  a  burthen  by  the  time  Giovanni 
shoulders  his  fruit-baskets  anew  and  comes  down  the 
steps  upon  the  highroad.  The  church  bells  ring  a  chime 
as  he  passes,  and  Maria,  the  pedona  who  sells  eggs, 
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comes  down  the  paved  waj  behind  to  go  to  Rappallo  as 
well.  She  is  a  woman  of  years,  and  fit  to  join  company 
with  Giovanni,  to  whom  her  tongne  can  wag  none  the 
less  fast  for  his  economy  of  response.  The  old  manente 
is  a  heavy-jawed  and  tongh-hided  specimen  of  contadino ; 
one  can  see  at  a  glance  his  words  will  bo  few ;  hut 
Maria's  chatter  fiows  not  the  less  merrily  becanse  his 
deep-set  eyes  show  no  sign,  and  the  wrinkles  that  strew 
his  ancient  face  do  not  let  themselves  be  displaced  into 
smiles.  Maria  is  an  old  woman  in  whose  yellow  cheeks 
the  lines  seem  to  have  no  rhythm,  so  pnrposcless  is  she ; 
but  every  seam  on  the  old  husbandman^s  conntenance 
is  as  though  set  there  by  carefnl  length  of  living. 
Striking  into  the  tunnel  that,  jnst  outside  of  Bata’s 
village,  covers  the  roadway,  Maria  ta**ns  to  hurl  a 
neighbourly  jest  after  the  girl  whom  they  have  met 
driving  a  donkey  from  some  distant  market.  A 
eapphire-colonred  morsel  of  sea  lies  behind  a  frail- 
foliaged  aspen  tree — lies  framed  in  the  green  of  shrubs 
that  grow  around  the  grotto's  month ;  a  long,  broken 
water-line  hems  the  land  that  fondly  goes  ont  in  crags 
and  points  to  meet  it,  and  puts  forward  her  fairest 
vegetation  to  fringe  the  border  ;  in  the  farthest  distance 
the  sea  seems  to  creep  into  wider  bays,  and  the  clifis  to 
grow  less,  and  the  water  margin  straighter,  till  a  mist 
gathers  into  shape,  and  holds  dim  white  roofs  and  tall 
spires  and  domes  within  its  folds  where  Genoa  lies 
away  to  westward.  Giovanni,  standing  with  head  bent 
beneath  a  bnrthen,  Maria,  with  shrunken  face  and  fore¬ 
head  bound  about  with  crimson  kerchief,  have  this  and 
more  before  them  as  they  linger  a  space  out  of  the 
sunlight,  but  neither  note  skies  and  seas  so  familiar, 
for  Rappallo  is  yet  a  long  way  off.  “  The  parroco  of 
San  Martino  has  got  to  manage  now  without  that 
serving-woman  of  his  that  he  thought  so  much  of,”  says 
Maria,  as  they  step  out  into  the  cooler  shadow  on  the 
grotto’s  other  side.  “  Did  you  know  it  ?  The  foolish 
thing  is  going  to  marry !  No  husband  will  be  what  that 
old  master  was  to  her.  Yes — yes,  poor  holy  man  ! — the 
feasts  coming  on,  too,  and  ho  who  scarcely  knows  where 
to  lay  hand  on  his  own  canonicals  nnless  she’s  by.  And 
as  for  the  sacred  wafers,  who,  indeed,  will  see  to  them  ?  ” 
Giovanni’s  comment  is  but  a  suppressed  murmur  as  he 
turns  to  look  towards  the  priest  of  San  Martino’s 
Church,  whose  spire  lies  up  against  a  chestnut-mantled 
hill  to  left.  The  green  is  the  brighter  green  of  inland 
foliage  here,  for  even  olives  are  scarcer  to  mingle  their  | 
silver-grey  tones  ;  hills  lie  behind  and  beside  one  another, 
and  turf  is  fresh  beneath  these  shadier  woods;  rills  trickle, 
and  flowers  grow ;  the  Mediterranean’s  memory  is  forgotten 
for  a  while,  and  the  hot,  grey  aloe  plants  ana  Indian  figs 
give  place  to  gorse  bushes  and  mountain  ash.  Giovanni 
tramps  forward  steadily,  and  both  man  and  woman 
have  soon  left  the  few  tall  houses  of  negozianti  behind 
that  have  been  built  on  this  side  the  archway  by  those 
who  prefer  land  to  sea  breezes  for  change  from  town. 
And  Maria  beguiles  the  way  with  many  a  tale  about 
these  same  negozianti^  till,  rounding  a  point  in  the 
smooth  highroad,  Giovanni  pauses  to  rest  his  burthen 
upon  the  wall  just  where  the  way  turns  to  right  again, 
and,  with  monntains  and  chestnut-clad  hills  behind  it 
still,  looks  forward  once  more  upon  the  blue,  sunny  sheet 
of  the  sea.  Figs,  and  aloes,  and  olives,  grow  again  by 
the  roadside  with  vines  between,  and  here  the  chestnut 
woods  flourish  beside  them  as  well,  and  dark  cypress 
trees  crown  the  long  crests  of  hills  to  the  front.  So 
now,  as  the  old  people  walk,  the  sea  draws  ever  nearer 
again,  if  a  bend  in  the  road  hides  it  sometimes  tirom 
view,  but  the  mountains  are  not  left  behind  all  the  same, 
sor  the  chestnuts  shorn  for  other  culture ;  and  when 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A  NIW  ACQUAINTANCE. 

At  breakfast  next  morning,  Lady  Sylvia  appeared  as  cheerful 
as  possible.  She  was  quite  talkative ;  and  was  more  charmed 
than  ever  with  the  beauties  of  the  Rhine.  No  reference  was 
made  to  that  little  incident  of  the  previous  evening. 

She  had  been  schooling  herself  as  usual.  Was  it  not 
natural  for  him  to  show  some  resentment  at  this  foolish  school¬ 
girl  notion  of  presenting  a  1,0004  bank-note  to  her  father  P 
Her  husband  could  not  be  expected  to'share  in  her  romantic 
notions.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world.  And  had  he  not 
shown  his  generosity  and  unfailing  consideration  in  not  only 
assenting  to  her  proposal,  but  in  going  off  to  conceal  his 
natural  disapproval  P  Her  woman’s  eyes  had  been  too  quick; 
that  was  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  Balfour,  delighted  to  find  his  young 
wife  in  such  good  spirits,  could  not  think  of  reviving  a  matter 
which  might  lead  to  a  quarrel.  She  might  give  her  father 
the  thousand  pounds,  and  welcome.  Only  he,  Balfour,  would 
take  very  good  care,  as  soon  as  he  got  back  to  England,  that 
that  was  the  last  application  of  the  kind. 

Now  the  truth  was,  there  had  been  no  such  application. 
Lord  Willowby  had  written  to  his  daughter,  and  she  had 
received  the  letter ;  but  there  was  not  in  it  a  single  word 
referring  to  money  matters.  A  simple  inquiry,  and  a  simple 
explanation,  would  have  prevented  all  this  unpleasantness, 
which  might  leave  traces  behind  it.  Why  had  not  these  been 
forthcoming  P  Why,  indeed  t  How  many  months  before  was 
it  that  Balfour  was  urging  his  sweetheart  to  fix  an  early 
day  for  their  wedding,  on  the  earnest  plea  that  marriage  was 
the  only  guarantee  against  misunderstandings  P  Only  with 
marriage  came  perfect  confidence.  Marriage  was  to  be  the 
perpetual  safeguard  against  the  dangers  of  separation,  the 
interference  of  friends,  the  mischief  wrought  by  rumour.  In 
short,  marriage  was  to  bring  about  the  millennium.  That  is 
a  belief  that  has  got  into  the  heads  of  a  good  many  yonng 
people  besides  Mr.  Hugh  Balfour  and  Lady  Sylvia  Blythe. 

But  as  they  were  now  quite  cheerful  and  pleased  with  each 
other,  what  more  was  wanted  P  And  it  was  a  bright  and 
beautiful  day ;  and  soon  the  steamer  would  be  coming  up  the 
river  to  take  them  on  to  Coblentz,  that  they  might  go  up  the 
Moselle.  As  they  stood  on  the  small  wooden  pier.  Lady  Sylvia, 
looking  abroad  on  the  beautiful  panorama  of  crag,  and  island, 
and  river,  said  to  her  husband  in  a  low  voice — 

Shall  we  ever  forget  this  place  P  And  the  still  days  we 
spent  here  P  ” 

**  I  will  give  you  this  advice,  Sylvia,”  said  he.  **  If  yon 
want  to  remember  Rolandseck,  don’t  keep  any  photograph  of 
it  in  England.  That  will  only  deaden  and  vulgarise  the  place; 
and  you  will  gradually  have  the  photograph  dispossessing 
your  memory  picture.  Look,  now,  and  remember.  Look  at 
the  colour  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  shadows  under  the  trees 
of  the  island  there,  and  the  sunshine  on  those  blue  mountains. 
Don’t  you  think  you  will  always  be  able  to  remember  P  ” 

She  did  not  look  at  all.  She  suddenly  turned  away  her 
head,  for  she  did  not  wish  him  to  see  that  her  eyes  hod  filled. 

It  was  not  the  last  time  she  was  to  look  at  Rolandseck — or 
rather  at  the  beautiful  picture  that  memory  painted  of  it — 
through  a  mist  of  tears. 

<<Hillol”  cried  her  husband,  as  they  were  stepping  on 
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board  the  KaUer  Wilhelm,  **  I’m  hanged  if  there  isn't  Bill/  “  Flying  all  over  the  country,  I  suppose — Evesham,  Shore* 


BoUtho  I " 

**  Who  is  he  P  ”  said  she,  timidly ;  her  first  impulse  was  to 
shrink  from  meeting  any  stranger. 

"  Oh,  the  best  fellow  in  the  world  I  ”  said  Balfour,  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  greatly  pleased.  **  He  is  a  parliamentary  agent. 
Now  you  will  bear  all  that's  been  going  on.  Bolitho  knows 
everybody  and  everything ;  and  besides,  he  is  the  best  of  fellows 
himselfi" 

Mr.  Bolitho,  with  much  discretion,  did  his  utmost  to  avoid 
running  against  these  two  young  people ;  but  that  was  of  no 
use.  Balfour  hunted  him  up,  and  brought  him  along  to  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  Lady  Sylvia.  lie  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  with 
nlvery  white  whiskers,  a  bland  and  benevolent  face,  and 
remarkably  shrewd  and  humorous  eyes.  He  was  very  respect¬ 
ful  to  Lady  Sylvia.  He  remarked  to  her  that  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  her  father;  but,  as  Balfour  put  in,  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  find  anyone  whom  Mr.  Bolitho  did 
not  know. 

And  bow  strange  it  was,  after  these  still  days  in  the  solitude 
by  the  Ithine,  to  plunge  back  again  into  English  politics  ( 
The  times  were  quiet  enough  in  England  itself  just  at  the 
moment ;  but  great  events  had  recently  been  happening,  and 
these  afforded  plenty  of  matter  for  eager  discussion  and  specu¬ 
lation.  Lady  Sylvia  listened  intently;  was  it  not  part  of  her 
education  P  She  heard  their  guesses  as  to  the  political  future 
Would  the  Prime  Minister  be  forced  to  dissolve  before  the 
Spring  P  Or  would  he  not  wait  to  see  the  effect  on  the 
country  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet,  and  appear  in 
February  with  a  fascinating  Budget,  which  would  charm  all 
men's  hearts,  and  pave  the  way  for  a  triumphant  majority  at 
the  General  Election  P  All  this  she  could  follow  pretty  well. 
She  was  puzzled  when  they  spoke  of  the  alleged  necessity  of 
the  Prime  Minister  seeking  re-election  on  assuming  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  she  did  not  quite  know 
what  League  it  was  that  was  likely  to  oppose — according  to 
rumour — the  re-election  at  Birmingham  of  a  statesman  who 
had  just  been  taken  into  the  Cabinet  But  all  this  about  the 
chances  of  a  dissolution  she  could  understand  pretty  well ;  and 
was  it  not  of  sufficiont  interest  to  her,  considering  that  her 
husband's  seat  in  the  House  was  in  peril  P 

But  when  they  got  into  the  personnel  of  politics  she  was  lost 
altogether.  There  were  rumours  of  a  still  further  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ministry ;  and  the  chances  of  appointments  falling 
to  such  and  such  people  brought  out  such  a  host  of  details 
about  the  position  of  various  men  whose  names  even  were 
unknown  to  her  that  she  got  not  a  little  bewildered.  And 
surely  this  garrulous,  bland  old  gentleman  talked  with  a 
dreadful  cynicism  about  public  afiairs — or  rather  about  the 
men  engaged  in  them.  And  was  not  his  talk  affecting  her 
husband  too  P  Was  it  true  that  these  were  the  real  objects 
which  caused  this  man  to  pose  as  a  philanthropist  and  the 
other  to  preside  at  religious  meetings  P  She  began  to  find  less 
and  less  humour  in  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Bolitho.  She  would 
like  to  have  carried  her  husband  away  from  the  sphere  of  his 
evil  influence. 

“  I  suppose  now,  Balfour,”  said  he,  **  you  have  been  taking 
a  look  round  P  You  know,  of  course,  that  Ballinascroon  will 
make  short  work  of  you  P  ” 

**  Yes,  I  know  that,”  said  the  other. 

**Well,”  said  Mr.  Bolitho,  ‘Hhey  say  wo  shan't  know 
what  the  Government  mean  to  do  until  Bright’s  speech  in 
October.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  something  besides  that  will 
happen  in  October.  They  may  fancy  a  bold  challenge  would 
tell.  Now,  suppose  there  was  a  dissolution,  where  would  you 
UP” 


ham,  Woodstock,  Harwich,  anywhere — seeing  where  I  could 
get  some  rest  for  the  sole  of  my  foot” 

If  I  were  you,”  said  Mr.  Bolitho,  “  I  would  not  trust  to 
a  postponement  of  the  dissolution  till  the  Spring.  I  would 
take  my  measures  now.” 

**  Very  well,  but  where  P  Come,  Bolitho,  put  me  on  to  a 
good  thing.  I  know  you  have  always  half-a-dozen  borougha 
in  your  pocket” 

**  Well,”  said  Mr.  Bolitho  to  Lady  Sylvia,  with  a  cheerful 
smile,  **  your  husband  wishes  to  make  me  out  a  person  of  some 
importance,  doesn’t  he  P  But  it  is  really  an  odd  coincidence 
that  I  should  run  across  him  to-day ;  for,  as  it  happens,  I  am 
going  on  to  Mainz  to  see  Eugy  Ghorley,  and  that  is  a  man  of 
whom  you  might  fairly  say  that  he  carries  a  borough  in  hU 
pocket — Englebury.” 

**  That's  old  Hamden's  place — what  a  shame  it  would  be  to- 
try  to  oust  the  old  fellow  !  ”  said  Balfour. 

**  Oh,  he  is  good  for  nothing  I  ”  said  Mr.  Bolitho,  gaily.  He 
ought  to  be  in  a  bath-chair,  at  Brighton.  Besides,  he  is  very 
unpopular;  he  has  been  spending  no  money  lately.  And  I 
suppose  you  have  got  to  oust  somebody  somewhere  if  you 
mean  to  sit  in  the  House.” 

*'But  what  are  his  politics  P”  said  Lady  Sylvia,  to  thia 
political  pagan. 

Oh,  nothing  in  particular !  Formerly,  if  there  was  a  free 
fight  going  on  anywhere,  he  was  sure  to  be  in  it — though  you 
never  could  tell  on  which  side.  Now  he  limits  himself  to  an 
occasional  growl.” 

“  And  you  would  have  my  husband  try  to  turn  out  this  poor 
old  gentleman  ?  ”  said  Lady  Sylvia,  with  some  indignation. 

“  Why  not  P  ”  said  Mr.  Bolitho,  with  a  charming  smile. 

How  many  men  has  Hamden  turned  out  in  his  time,  I 
wonder!  Now,  Lady  Sylvia,  you  could  be  of  great  use  to 
your  husband  if  you  and  he  would  only  come  straight  on 
with  me  to  Mr.  Chorley  and  his  wife  are  at  the 

- Hotel.  He  is  a  solicitor  at  Englebury — he  is  the  great 

man  there— does  all  the  parochial  business — is  a  friend  of  the 
Duke’s — in  short,  he  can  do  what  he  likes  at  Englebury. 
Your  husband  would  have  to  conciliate  him,  you  know, 
by  putting  a  little  business  in  his  way — buying  a  few  farms 
or  houses  on  speculation  and  selling  them  agmn.  Or  stay, 
this  is  better.  Eugy  wants  to  sell  a  few  acres  of  land  ho 
himself  has.  I  believe  he  stole  the  piece  from  the  side  of  an 
out-of-the-way  common — first  had  a  ditch  cut  for  drainage, 
then  put  up  a  few  posts,  then  a  wire  to  keep  children  from 
tumbling  in,  then,  a  couple  of  years  after,  he  boldly  ran  a 
fence  round  and  cleared  the  place  inside.  I  suppose  no  one 
dared  to  interfere  with  a  man  who  had  the  private  affairs  of 
everyone  in  the  parish  in  his  hands.  Well,  I  think  Mr* 
Chorley,  when  he  sees  all  this  fuss  going  on  about  enclosures, 
sometimes  gets  uneasy.  Now  your  husband  might  buy  thi» 
land  of  him.” 

**  For  what  purpose,  pray  P  ”  demanded  Lady  Sylvia,  witb 
some  dignity.  **  Do  I  understand  you  that  this  land  waa 
stolen  from  the  poor  people  of  the  villnge  P  ” 

*‘Yes,”  said  Mr.  Bolitho,  coolly.  ^‘And  your  husband 
could  give  it  back  to  them — make  a  public  green  of  it,  and 
put  up  a  gymnasium.  That  would  have  to  be  done  after  tho 
election,  of  course.” 

And  how  do  you  propose  that  I  should  aid  my  husband  P 
asked  Lady  Sylvia.  Balfour,  who  was  listening  in  silent 
amusement,  could  not  understand  why  she  grew  more  and 
more  chill  in  her  demeanour. 

“  Oh,”  said  Mr.  Bolitho,  with  a  shrewd  smile,  **  you  will 
have  to  conciliate  Mrs.  Chorley,  who  is  much  the  mom 
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terrible  person  of  the  two.  I  am  afraid,  Ladj  Sylvia,  you 
•don’t  know  much  about  politics.” 

**  No,”  said  Lady  Sylvia,  coldly. 

**  Of  course  not — ^not  to  be  expected.  She  won’t  be  hard  in 
her  catechising.  But  there  are  one  or  two  points  she  is 
rather  fierce  about.  You  will  haye  to  let  the  English 
Church  go.” 

To  let  the  English  Church  go  P  ”  said  Lady  Sylvia, 
doubtfully. 

^  1  mean  as  a  political  insUtutioB.” 

*^But  it  is  not  a  political  institution,”  said  Lady  Sylvia, 
firmly. 

mean  as  a  political  question,  then,”  siud  Mr.  Bolitho, 
blandly.  **  Pray  don’t  imagine  that  I  am  in  favour  of  dis- 
establishment.  Lady  Sylvia.  It  is  not  my  business  to  have 
any  opinions.  I  dare  not  belong  either  to  ^the  Reform  or  to 
the  Carlton.  I  was  merely  pointing  out  that  if  Mrs.  Chorley 
epeaks  about  disestablishment,  it  would  not  be  worth  your 
while  to  express  any  decided  view,  supposing  yon  were  not 
inclined  to  agree  with  her.  That  is  all.  You  see,  Mrs. 
Chorley  is  the  daughter  of  the  great  Quakeress,  Mrs.  Dew — of 
course  you  have  heard  of  her  P —  ” 

No,  I  have  not,”  said  Lady  Sylvia. 

Dear  me !  Before  your  time,  I  suppose.  But  she  was  a 
delightful  old  woman — the  dearest  little  old  lady  t  How  well 
I  remember  her  t  She  used  to  live  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  and 
fihe  had  suppei>parties  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings;  it 
is  five-and-thirty  years  ago  since  I  went  to  those  parties.  Mrs. 
Dew  was  a  widow,  you  know,  and  she  presided  at  the  table ; 
and  when  supper  was  over  she  used  to  get  up  and  propose  a 
series  of  toasts  in  the  most  delightful  prim  and  precise  manner. 
She  was  a  great  politician,  you  must  understand.  And  many 
men  used  to  come  there  of  an  evening  who  became  very  cele¬ 
brated  persons  afterwards.  Dear  me,  it’s  a  long  time  since 
then  t  But  I  shall  never  forget  the  little  woman  standing  up 
with  a  glass  of  toast-and-water  in  her  hand — she  did  not 
drink  wine — and  giving  the  health  of  some  distinguished  guest, 
or  begging  them  to  drink  to  the  success  of  a  Bill  before  the 
House;  and  we  always  drank  her  health  before  we  left,  and 
she  used  to  g^ve  us  such  a  pretty  little  old-fashioned  curtsey. 
Mrs.  Chorley,”  added  Mr.  Bolitho,  with  a  grim  smile,  ^'is  not 
•quite  such  another.” 

**  But  do  you  mean,”  said  Lady  Sylvia,  with  some  precision, 

that  because  Mrs.  Chorley  is  the  daughter  of  a  Quakeress,  I 
am  to  pretend  to  wish  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of 
England — my  own  Church  ?  ” 

**  My  dear  Lady  Sylvia !  ”  cried  Mr.  Bolitho,  with  a  sort  of 
paternal  familiarity,  **  you  must  not  put  it  in  that  way.” 

H  But  here  Balfour  interposed,  for  he  perceived  that  she 
was  becoming  a  trifie  warm ;  and  a  young  husband  is  anxious 
that  his  wife  should  acquit  herself  well  before  his  friends. 

**  Look  here,  Sylvia,”  ho  said,  good  humouredly.  **  I  suppose 
neither  you  nor  I  have  any  very  keen  personal  interest  in  that 
question.  No  doubt  the  Church  of  England  will  be  dis¬ 
established  in  time,  and  before  that  time  comes  it  will  be  well 
to  prepare  for  the  change,  so  that  it  may  be  effected  with  as 
little  barm  and  as  little  harshness  as  possible.  But  the 
severance  of  the  connexion  between  Church  and  State  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  destruction  of  the  Church;  it  is  a 
political  question ;  and  if  Mrs.  Chorley  or  anybody  else  is  so 
instituted  as  to  take  a  frantic  interest  in  such  a  thing,  why 
should  any  other  person  goad  her  by  contradiction  ?  The 
•opinions  of  Mrs.  Chorley  won’t  shift  the  axis  of  the  earth.” 

**  You  mistake  me  altogether,  Hugh,”  said  Lady  Sylvia.  **  I 
have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  entering  into  any  discussion 
on  any  topic  whatsoever  with  Mrs.  Chorley.” 


Of  course  not  She  already  regarded  Mrs.  Chorley,  and  all 
her  views  and  opinions,  no  matter  what  they  were,  with  a 
sovereign  contempt  For  was  it  not  this  unholy  alliance  into 
which  her  husband  seemed  inclined  to  enter,  that  was  the 
cause  of  his  speaking  in  a  slighting,  indifferent  manner  about 
subjects  which  ought  to  have  been  of  supreme  importance  to 
himP  And  the  cheerful  and  friendly  face  of  Mr.  Bolitho 
pleased  her  no  longer. 

**  Are  we  going  on  to  Mains,  then  P  ”  she  asked  of  her  hus¬ 
band. 

**  I  think  we  might  as  well,”  said  he.  **  There  can  be  no 
harm  in  seeing  this  potentate,  at  all  events.  And  we  can  go 
up  the  Moselle  another  time.” 

So  he  abandoned,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  that  voyage  up 
the  beautiful  river  to  which  she  had  been  looking  forward  for 
many  a  day,  merely  that  he  should  go  on  to  see  whether  ha 
could  bribe  a  solicitor  into  betraying  a  constituency.  She 
knew  that  her  noble  husband  could  never  have  done  this  but 
under  the  malign  influence  of  this  godless  old  man,  whose 
only  notion  of  the  British  Constitution  was  that  it  offered  him 
the  means  of  earning  a  discreditable  livelihood.  And  she, 
too,  was  to  take  her  part  in  the  conspiracy. 

”  You  know.  Lady  Sylvia,”  eud  Mr.  Bolitho,  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  **  there  is  one  thing  will  conciliate  Mrs.  Chorley  more 
than  your  agreeing  with  her  about  politics;  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  you  are  your  father’s  daughter.” 

She  did  not  quite  understand  at  first.  Then  it  dawned  upon 
her  that  they  hoped  to  bring  Mrs.  Chorley  into  a  friendly  mood 
by  introducing  that  political  termagant  to  the  daughter  of  an 
earl.  Lady  Sylvia,  who  had  retired  into  her  guide-book,  and 
would  listen  no  more  to  their  jargon  of  politics,  resolved  that 
that  introduction  would  be  of  such  a  nature  as  Mrs.  Chorley  had 
never  experienced  before,  in  the  whole  course  of  her  miserable, 
despicable,  and  ignominious  life. 


LITEBATUEE. 

MR.  KITCHIN’S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

A  History  of  France.  By  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.  A.  Vols.  II.  and 
111.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  1877. 

Mr.  Kitcbin’s  task  in  the  two  volumes  before  ns  has 
been  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  French  Monarchy  from 
the  period  of  its  consolidation,  nnder  Louis  XL,  to  its 
downfall,  nnder  Louis  XVI.  He  leaves  ns.  under  some 
doubt  whether  he  purposes  to  continue  his  work  or  not. 
At  present  the  book  has  an  unfinished  look,  bat  wo  find 
no  definite  indication  of  an  intention  to  carry  it  on 
through  the  Napoleonic  period.  We  shall,  however, 
hope  that  Mr.  Kitchin  means  to  go  further,  though  the 
labour  that  awaits  him  is  arduous.  As  it  is,  the  subject 
of  his  two  volumes  has  a  monotonous  and  almost  de¬ 
pressing  unity.  The  absorption  by  the  French  Monarchy 
of  all  national  institutions,  and  all  national  spirit  forms 
a  melancholy  picture,  over  which  a  lurid  glare  is  cast 
by  the  brilliant  yet  unreal  civilisation  of  the  Court 
which  was  maintained  by  the  sacrifice  and  oppression 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  Kitchin  is  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  historian 
of  the  period  of  which  he  treats.  He  possesses  the 
qualities  which  put  him  on  a  level  with  his  subject.  He 
has  a  rhetorical  feeling  for  broad  lights  and  shadows, 
and  sets  the  leading  features  of  the  time  in  unmistake- 
able  prominence.  His  chief  interest  lies  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  general  results  of  the  system  of  government 
embodied  in  the  French  Monarchy.  He  is  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  writers  of  memoirs  whom  the  French 
Court  produced.  He  has  a  keen  eye  for  pictorial  effects, 
and  delights  to  produce  effective  scenes  and  characters 
out  of  the  materials  which  French  memoirs  copiously 
afford.  This  is  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  we  miss  in 
Mr.  Kitchin  the  finer  shades  of  discrimination  of  cha- 
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in  the  limitation  of  his  snbjeot.  He  deals  too  ex- 
clnsiyely  with  the  French  monarchy.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  the  monarchy  absorbed  all  the  political  insti¬ 
tutions  of  France,  and  was  the  centre  whence  flowed  its 
literature  and  its  cultivation.  Still  there  were  some  few 
points  left  besides.  After  the  citizen  had  disappeared, 
in  the  State,  he  still  remained  in  the  army.  But  Mr. 
Kitchin  does  not  give  ns  much  military  history, 
especially  in  his  third  volnme.  He  does  not  follow  the 
French  in  their  efforts  at  colonisation.  The  French  in 
Canada  and  India  are  dismissed  with  the  most  summary 
notice  to  make  more  room  for  Mme.  de  Pompadour. 
The  great  historical  position  of  the  French  Monarchy  in 
regard  to  the  political  development  of  Europe  does  not 
so  much  attract  Mr.  Kitchin  as  does  the  internal  work¬ 
ing  of  the  system  in  France  itself. 

Mr.  Kitchin  follows  in  the  steps  of  Michelet  and 
Taine,  both  of  them  perilous  models.  It  is  impossible 
for  anyone  to  reproduce  the  flashes  of  brilliant  insight 
with  which  Michelet  lights  up  his  subject  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  only  too  possible  to  reproduce  M.  Taine’s 
method  of  perpetually  seeming  to  have  thrown  light 
upon  a  subject  without  ever  really  doing  so.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  French  historian  to  preserve  his  balance.  The 
splendour  of  the  achievements  of  the  French  people  in 
the  first  burst  of  their  enfranchised  enthusiasm,  the 
emptiness  of  their  triumphs  in  the  end,  and  the  doubt 
of  what  the  future  m^iy  yet  bring  forth — all  these 
things  reflect  themselves  on  the  writer’s  views  of  the 
past  history  of  his  country.  He  looks  ,  upon  the  past 
too  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present.  It  is 
no  doubt,  in  one  sense,  impossible  to  hold  too  closely  by 
the  present  in  looking  into  the  past.  Unless  the  his-‘ 
torian  uses  the  past  to  explain  the  present  at  every 
step,  he  is  sinking  from  history  to  archaeology.  But  he 
must  not  limit  the  significance  of  the  past  by  a 
partial  view  of  the  significance  of  the  present. 
Besides  its  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  France,  the 
French  Monarchy  had  an  overwhelming  influence  on 
the  fortunes  of  Europe.  French  writers  are  ready 
enongh  to  claim  for  their  country  the  position  of  centre 
.  So  for  as  this  is  true,  they , 


noter,  and  of  political  discernment.  Mr.  Kitchin  gives 
ns  a  scries  of  rapid  and  clever  sketches ;  but  they  are 
painted  with  the  same  brush.  The  artist  has  caught  the 
first  aspect  of  the  scene  that  seemed  to  him  capable  of 
prodncing  a  telling  effect ;  he  gives  us  none  of  that  sense 
of  intimacy  which  is  the  secret  of  the  painter’s  abiding 
ohaim. 

Mr.  Kitchin  is  fond  of  drawing  characters ;  in  fact,  he 
scarcely  ever  mentions  anyone  without  at  least  prefixing 
one  appropriate  epithet.  But  there  is  not  much  fine¬ 
ness  in  his  work.  He  rarely  has  g^t  below  the  surface. 
It  is  the  outward  aspect  of  the  man  that  attracts  him, 
not  his  real  significance.  It  is  the  man  as  he  appeared 
to  the  shallow  gossips  of  the  time,  rather  than  the  man 
in  the  fulness  of  his  historical  meaning.  Sometimes  he 
is  even  guilty  of  very  tawdry  pictnresqueness,  and  his 
taste  for  rhetoric  sometimes  descends  to .  threadbare 
commonplace.  The  following,  for  instance,  reads  like  a 
passage  from  the  theme  of  an  impassioned  schoolboy : — 

Bat  Death  waa  boaj  in  these  dajs ;  the  year  before  he  bad  taken 
from  the  scene  of  his  straggles  and  triumphs  the  heroic  and  humoar- 
<ms  Lather;  now,  at  the  beginning  of  1547,  he  carried*  off  the 
English  king,  who  left  his  country  to  a  weak  child ;  two  months 
later  he  laid  his  icy  hand  on  Francis. 

“  When  was  not  Death  bns^  ?  ”  we  think  we  hear  the 
unmoved  schoolmaster  inquire,  after  reading  such  an 
effusion  by  a  youthful  Macaulay.  **  What  child  is  not 
weak  P  *  Laid  his  iej  hand,'  we  have  heard  that  too 
often  before  ;  *  heroic  and  humourous  Luther,’  you  try 
to  pack  too  much  into  your  epithets,  and  show  little 
taste  in  their  selection." 

But  this  is  not  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Kitchin’s  st^le. 
We  will  take  another  sample  of  a  better  sort,  which, 
however,  still  serves  to  show  how  Mr.  Kitchin  delights 
in  broad  touches  without  caring  very  much  how  they  are 


applied : — 

In  tho  midst  of  them  all  stood  the  Queen  Mother,  Catharine  dei 
Medici,  a  not  unworthy  third  with  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Queen 
of  Scota,  in  the  trio  of  remarkable  women  of  her  time  ;  they  were 
all  obliged  to  exert  their  skill  in  intrigue,  in  flattery,  even  in  flirta¬ 
tion  ;  all  were  called  on  to  more  cautiously  between  parties,  to 
attach  men  to  themselves  personally  and  politically,  to  play  their 
weakness  off  against  the  strength  of  faction.  But  while  Elizabeth, 
in  circumstances  more  fortunate,  in  character  more  noble,  steered  a 
safe  course  among  the  reefs  and  shoals  of  her  long  reign,  and 
left  behind  her  a  great  ivpatation,  built  up  on  the  greatness  of  a 
nation,  Mary  of  Scots,  after  long  buffetings,  made  sad  shipwreck  of 
her  carMr,  and  Catharine  was  destined  to  see  her  high  ambitions 
wither  in  the  hot  party  strife  of  France,  condemned  to  play  on  the 
more  disgraceful  passions  of  men  or  even  stoop  to  the  da^er  of  the 
assassin,  fated  to  pass  down  to  posterity  as  an  immoral  or  unprin¬ 
cipled  adventurer. 

Here,  again,  we  do  not  gather  very  clear  impressions  ; 
we  do  not  see  the  connexion  between  tho  personal  cha¬ 
racter  and  the  historical  significance  of  the  three  per¬ 
sonages  here  contrasted.  We  are  also  a  little  lost  about 
the  moral  judgment  which  ought  to  be  passed  on  a 
woman  who  was  fated  to  pass  down  to  poeterity  as  an 
immoral  or  unprincipled  adventurer.”  Whatever  she 
had  done,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same  under 
these  sad  circumstances  ;  and,  apparently,  whatever  she 
had  done  as  a  matter  of  fact,  fate  would  have  perverted 
tho  records  to  produce  upon  posterity  the  necessary  im- 
pession.  We  observe,  with  regret,  that  Catharine  dei 
Medici  was  at  once  "  destined,”  ”  condemned,”  and 
"  fated  ;  ”  so  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  anything  that  is 
said  about  her. 

We  are  sorry  that  so  much  slipshod  rhetoric  occurs 
in  Mr.  Kitchin’s  pages,  and  takes  away  from  the  sobriety 
and  dignity  of  his  book,  for  the  book  itself  is  in  many 
ways  admirable.  It  is,  in  tho  first  place,  eminently 
readable,  w’hioh  is  a  very  great  point  in  a  history  nowa¬ 
days.  It  displays  considerable  skill  in  the  criticism  of 
many  points  of  internal  politics.  We  would  instance 
especially  his  remarks  on  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
mass^re  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  and  his  account  of 
Sally’s  financial  schemes.  On  matters  such  as  these 
Mr.  Kitchin  shows  admirable  clearness,  and  puts  the 
state  of  things  vividly  before  us.  In  points,  also,  con¬ 
cerning  miety  and  literature,  Mr.  Kitchin  gathers  his 
information  cleverly  together,  and  arranges  it  well.  He 
seems  to  us,  however,  to  have  been  somewhat  arbitrary 


of  European  civilisation 
should  remember  that  it  was  not  their  social  wit  nor 
their  literary  wisdom  which  gave  them  this  position ; 
but  it  was  the  strength  of  their  Monarchy,  the 
clearness  and  decision  with  which  the  views  of 
France  could  be  made  known  to  Europe.  This  factor  of 
the  ^reat  international  importance  of  France  Mr. 
Kitchm  is  too  much  of  a  Frenchman  to  bring  into  pro¬ 
minence.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  difference  between 
history  written  from  memoirs  and  history  written  from 
State  papers.  The  perspective  is  entirely  changed,  and 
things  arrange  themselves  in  different  groups.  French 
writers  have  paid  too  much  attention  to  memoirs 
and  too  little  to  State  papers,  though  there  are  signs  of 
the  growth  in  France  of  a  soberer  school  of  historical 
investi^tors. 

Mr.  Kitchin's  book  has  many  merits,  in  comparison 
with  which  its  faults  are  of  little  moment.  It  is  the  first 
attempt  of  any  importance  to  give  in  English  a  clear  and 
careful  account  of  the  history  of  France,  and  it  is  written 
in  such  a  lively  way  that  the  reader  who  dips  into  it  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  following  it  to  the  end.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  maps  and  tables ;  but  we  observe  with 
regret  the  economy  which  the  Clarendon  Press  practises 
in  margins.  Apparently  the  University  Press  is  so  entirely 
unaccustomed  to  publish  anything  except  school  books,, 
that  when  it  has  to  deal  with  a  book  of  real  importance, 
like  this  of  Mr.  Kitchin’s,  or  Professor  Stubbs’  ‘  Consti¬ 
tutional  History,’  it  shows  a  forgetfulness  of  common 
decency  in  the  nakedness  in  which  it  sends  the  poor 
volume  into  the  world  of  letters. 


AN  ABYSSINIAN  JOURNEY. 

The  Cradle  of  the  Blue  Nile.  By  K  A.  De  Cosson.  In  Two 
Volumez.  London  :  John  Murray. 

Since  the  brief  war  of  1868  between  our  Government 
and  the  unhappy  King  Theodore,  the  attention  of 
Europe  has  been  considerably  diverted  from  Abyssinia 
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bot  at  the  present  moment,  when  it  is  onoe  more  an 
object  of  much  mterest  and  attention,  the  appearance 
•  of  any  book  d^iog  with  the  conntry  is  at  least 
opporttine.  The  chief  interest  of  Mr.  De  Cosson's 
book  is  descriptive;  he  has  little  -  to  say  about  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  political  or  economical  questions. 
It  is  the  narrative  of  a  visit  paid. by  him  to  the  present 
ruler  of  Ethiopia,  the  successor  of  Theodoras,  King 
Yohannes,  forperly  .Prince  Hassa  of  Tigre,  a  prince 
who  claims  descent  from  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of 
Sheba.  Though  its  author  disclaims  any  attempt  at 
style,  and  **  deemed  it  best  to  sketch  the  daily  incidents 
of  the  journey  almost  as  they  were  entered  in  his  diary,” 
he  has  described  all  that  he  saw  in  a  vivid,  powerful,  and 
picturesque  manner  that  is  far  more  impressive  than 
any  efforts  at  fine  writing,  with  the  result  that  his  two 
volumes  form  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  interestiuj 
records  of  personal  travel  that  we  have  had  the  g< 
fortune  to  meet  with  for  some  time.  With  regai^  to 
the  purpose  of  his  book  Mr.  De  Cosson  thus  explains 
himself : 

Hy  journey  to  Abyssinia  and  Kubia  was  undertaken  solely  for 
1^  own  amusement ;  but  when  chance  threw  in  my  way  the  means 
of  perhaps  saving  many  of.  my  fellow-creatures  from  slavery,  I  felt 
bound  to  exert  my  utmost  influence  with  King  Yohannes  towards 
that  end.  Should  my  efibrts  result  in  any  fiitnre  good,  should  some 
traveller  hereafter  find  this  book  of  use  to  him,  or  even  should  it 
only  enable  one  of  my  readers  to  while  away  an  hour  or  two 
pleasantly,  I  shall  feel  well  repaid  for  the  time  that  I  have  devot^ 
to  writing  it. 

On  February  1,  1873,  the  author,  with  his  brother, 
started  from  Grand  Cairo  on  his  Abyssinian  journey, 
after  waiting  in  vain  for  the  necessary  firmans,  which 
did  not  arrive  until  their  return  from  their  undertaking. 
From  Cairo  to  Suez,  from  Suez — of  which,  since  the 
completion  of  the  Canal,  the  author  draws  a  gloomy 
picture  of  loneliness  and  dan^r — to  Snakin,  wen  to 
Massowab,  the  ”  harbour  of  the  shepherds,”  to  which 
Brace  gave  the  description,  “that  slaughter-house  of 
strangers.”  The  author  observes  that  ”  no  doubt  the  people 
of  Massowah  are  better  now  ;  but  even  in  the  present  daj 
I  fear  a  modern  Diogenes  might  have  to  continue  his 
search  among  them  a  long  time  before  he  would  find  the 
honest  man  he  wanted.”  We  do  not  know  that  tra¬ 
vellers  have  any  right  to  be  so  sweeping  in  their  state, 
ments  about  towns.  Mr.  De  Cosson  may  be  right,  but 


of  womanhood,  in  whom  the  phytical  beauty  of  the  frame  ■etma 
only  the  natural  aceomjpaniment  of  the  still  more  beautiful  mind 
that  dwells  within — like  a  priceless  gem  encased  within  a  fliir 
casket.  We  not  unfrequently  see  the  beautiful  casket  empty,  or 
the  beautifhl  gem  concealed  beneath  a  rough  covering;  but  the 
spiritual  look  that  lighted  up  this  girl’s  face  seemed  to  indicate 
t^t,  here,  both  gem  and  casket  were  together,  and  yet  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  race  who,  from  time  immemorial,  have  adhered 
to  a  sai^e  life.  She  knew  no  religion,  and  perhaps  had  no  am* 
bition  higher  than  one  day  to  keep  the  hut  of  some  hunter  more 
skiUed  than  the  rest  in  spearing  the  hippopotamus,  the  pursuit  of 
which  animal — little  more  wild  than  themselves — had  been  the  one 
aim  and  object  in  life  of  her  father  and  brothers,  and  all  those  of 
her  tribe,  who  had  gone  before  her,  as  far  as  the  memory  of 
man  could  reach.  Still,  somehow,  the  wonderful  look  of  soul, 
thought,  and  feeling  that  lived  in  her  face  when  she  raised  her 
eyes,  made  one  forget  everything  except  that  she  was  a  fltting  type 
of  fairest  womanho^  in  that  &ir  land,  where  the  sun  loves  to  dwell, 
and  lends  a  wondrous  beauty  through  the  magic  of  his  rays  to  every 
created  thing.  Her  small  bands  and  arched  feet  might  have  served 
as  a  study  to  a  sculptor,  and  a  bright  glow  of  health  shone  through 
the  dark  transparency  of  her  skin  ;  her  black  hair  was  plaited  in 
the  Abjrssinian  fashion,  and  her  lit^,  girlish  figure  had  a  irild  grace 
and  beauty  all  its  own,  which  her  coarse  shirt  of  native  cotton,  con* 
fined  by  a  leather  thoM  at  the  waist  and  open  at  the  breast  cover^ 
but  did  not  conceal.  There  was  a  modest  dignity  and  ^ntleness  in 
her  bearing,  as  she  stood  iQiiting  for  ns  to  drink  the  milk,  with  her 
great  black  eyes  lifted  up  toward  us,  that  made  ns  fear  to  ask  her 
to  stand  as  a  model,  lest  it  should  frighten  or  pain  her ;  so  we 
humbly  begged  for  more  milk,  and  strove  to  transfer  the  outline  of 
her  beauty  to  our  note-books  while  she  brought  it,  but  our  efforts 
to  reduce  to  black  and  white  the  charm  of  her  expression  were  all  in 
vain,  and  I  think  we  must  have  drunk  more  than  a  gallon  of  milk 
during  the  attempt  Oould  we  have  possibly  drunk  another  gallon, 
and  had  an  excuse  for  staying  half  an  hour  longer,  *1  am  not  sure 
that  I  should  not  have  had  serious  thoughts  of  asking  King 
Yohannes  to  give  me  the  province  of  Dembea,  and  making  the 
beautiful  Wito  my  queen. 

Again,  in  another  place,  he  puts  the  expression  of  a 
thought  familiar  to  all  who  have  travelled,  prettily  and 
freshly,  thus : — 

Often  as  1  sat  beneath  those  old  trees  has  my  truant  nund  flown 
swiftly  home,  leaping  lightly  over  thousands  of  miles  of  mountain, 
deserts,  and  sea,  and  guiding  my  hand  to  cut  two  initials — not  my 
own — deep  in  the  dark  cedar  wood,  which  will  probably  long  re¬ 
main  to  astonish  the  Abyssinian  shepherds  who  cross  those  wilds. 

Mr.  De  Cosson  could  find  no  trace  whatever  of  the 
strange  custom  told  of  by  Bruce  about  the  Abyssinians 
cutting  off*  flesh  from  living  cattle  and  eating  it ;  in 
fact,  he  was  assured  that  no  such  custom  had  ever 
existed.  It  was  this  statement  which  chiefly  brouflrht 


ay  Drongnt 

this  ofif-hand  way  of  pronouncing  on  the  character  of  a  |  down  upon  Bruce’s  head  the  indignant  incredulity  tlmt 
population  after  a  few  hours’  experience  is  a  bad  habit.  .1  found  popular  expression  in  *  Baron  Munchausen/  but 


From  Massowah  began  their  laud  journey  towards 
Ethiopia,  and  here  began  the  series  of  adventures  and 
stirring  incidents  which  Mr.  Do  Cosson  has  known  how 
to  describe  in  so  graphic  and  striking  a  manner.  As 
we  have  said,  it  is  not  the  record  of  political  or  econo¬ 
mical  facts  that  constitutes  the  merit  of  Mr.  De  Cosson’s 
book.  Its  value  lies  in  its  actually  being  what  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be — the  record  of  a  pleasure  trip  in  the  land 
that  is  called  the  country  of  Prester  John.  As  such,  it 
has  not  only  a  pleasant  freshness,  but  it  has  also  an 
artistic  appreciation  of,  and  pleasure  in,  the  colour  and 
beauty  which  the  journey  afforded,  that  renders  it  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  so  many  books  of  African  travel 
which  are  unable  to  clothe  wider  experience  and  greater 
information  in  such  a  pleasing  garb.  Mr.  Do  Cosson 
seems  to  take  a  keen,  pleasure  in  all  that  is  strange  and 
new  and  fair  in  the  vividly-coloured  country  through 


Bruce’s  reputation  has  outlived  the  petty  clamour  of  his 
time,  and  it  is  strange  if  such  a  statement  could  without 
any  foundation  have  appeared  in  what  Mr.  De  Cosson 
justly  calls  a  uniformly  truthful  book. 

The  Abyssinian  religious  catechism  which  the  author 
quotes  from  Ludolphus  is  very  interesting.  The  method 
by  which  Ethiopic  priests  convey  an  idea  of  the  Trinity 
by  comparing  it  to  the  sun — which,  though  one  thing, 
has  yet  rotundity,  light,  and  heat — is  as  clever  as  most 
attempts  of  the  same  sort.  The  book  contains  several 
tinted  illustrations,  one  of  which  represents  the  author 
in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  nearly  falling  over  a 
precipice,  owing  to  the  stumbling  of  his  mule.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  illustrator,  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
his  other  efforts,  shows  a  disposition  to  push  the  mar¬ 
vellous  too  far.  Mr.  De  Cason’s  chapters  on  the 
slave  question  should  be  studied  by  all  to  whom  this 


which  he  passed,  and  this  pleasure  he  is  able,  by  the  I  subject  is,  as  it  should  be,  a  matter  of  vital  importance, 

simple  skill  of  his  style — the  freedom  of  which  from  ’  ’  ^  .  i.  ai  •  - 

affectation  makes  it  only  the  more  powerful  a  medium 
for  the  expression  of  his  impressions — to  communicate  I  there  is  not  a  chapter,  not  a  page,  of  *  The  Cradle  of  the 


and  a  very  good  re$uni6  of  the  history  of  Al^ssinian  ex¬ 
ploration  will  be  found  in  Chapter  IX.  But,  indeed. 


to  his  readers. 

We  are  given  pretty  prose  pictures  that  do  not  make 
the  book  any  the  less  valuable  from  the  frequency  of 
their  occurrence,  and  add  greatly  to  its  charm  as  a  read¬ 
able  narrative.  A  very  fair  example  may  be  taken  in 
the  passage  where  he  describes  the  meeting  of  his  party 
with  a  Wito  girl  who  brings  them  milk  to  drink : — 
There  was  eomething  inexpreseibly  beautiful  and  attractive  about 
thie  girl  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  describe.  The  grave,  almost 
pathetic  look  in  her  large  dark  eyes,  the  delicate  and  sensitive  lines 
of  her  forehead  and  eyebrows,  the  exquisite  chiseling  of  her  nose 
and  chin,  and  the  rare  purity  and  sweetness  in  the  expression  of 
her  mouth,  combined  to  make  her  appear  one  of  those  rare  types 


Blue  Nile  ’  that  does  not  deserve  to  be  carefully  read  for 
the  instruction  it  conveys,  and  the  clear,  picturesque 
style  in  which,  it  is  express^. 


OUR  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM. 

An  Exj^eition  of  our  Judicial  System.  By  W.  F.  Finlasoo* 
London :  Longmans. 

Mr.  Finlason’s  volume  does  not  in  any  way  compete 
with  the  many  manuals  of  practice  published  since  the 
passing  of  the  Judicature  Acts.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
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work  of  prsctice.  He  ha®  set  himself  the  higher  task  of 
desoribiDg  the  philosophical  drift  of  the  new  legislation, 
f.lia  historical  place  which  it  holds,  and  its  probable 
efiects.  If  we  were  to  speak  of  this  yolnme  as  an  attempt 
to  exhibit  the  philosophy  of  the  Jndicature  Acts,  we 
shonld  perhaps  be  nsing  a  term  which  the  author  would 
shrink  nom  ;  and  probably  it  will  be  more  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes  if  we  speak  of  it  as  an  endeayour  to 
estimate  and  appreciate  the  real  effects  of  the  Judicature 
Acts,  to  correct  many  popular  misrepresentations  of 
their  scope,  and  to  show  what  they  haye  actually  ac¬ 
complished.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  exists  a  large 
audience  interested  in  such  questions.  Not  a  few,  we 
are  sure,  would  be  desirous  to  see  the  purport^  of 
Bures  which  haye  been  so  much  talked  of  plainly  in^- 
cated ;  but  we  are  not  equally  certain  that  the  public 
which  would  haye  welcomed  an  essay  is  prepared  to 
digest  a  yolumo.  It  was  Hegel,  we  think,  wno,  in  illu^ 
tration  of  the  loose  use  of  the  term  philosophy  in  this 
country,  mentions  that  he  once  met  with  an  English 
treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  hairdressing.  This  might 
be  capped  by  the  treatise  before  us,  which  is,  any¬ 
thing,  an  exposition  of  the  philosoj^hy  of  the  Judicature 
Acts. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  essays  which  are  chiefly 
deyoted  to  describing  the  histoiy  of  English  Judi¬ 
cature  and  its  faults.  The  chief  preyious  mea¬ 
sures  of  reform  are  recited,  and  we  are  inyited  to 
consider  their  effects  and  the  shortcomings  which 
they  left  untouched.  We  are  then  asked  to  consider 
the  scope  and  effects  of  the  new  Acts  as  to  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  judicature,  and  procedure.  We  must  avow  that 
we  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  choice  of  order  in 
the  discussion ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  writer  has  not 
taken  sufficient  pains  in  the  work  of  revision  to  avoid 
sundry  repetitions.  He  has  obviously  made  his 
book  too  much  as  an  embankment  is  raised — by 
merely  shovelling  fresh  matter  on  the  top  of  the  last 
deposit.  But  the  great  omission  from  the  book  is  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  sum  up  luminously  the  real  effect 
of  these  Acts.  We  may  at  least  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  a  layman,  even  if  sincerely  anxious  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  their  scope  and  true  place  in  legal  history, 
would  derive  a  real  insight  into  the  nature  of  modern 
legal  machinery  from  the  study  of  this  volume.  He 
would  gather  many  individual  ideas;  he  would  ac¬ 
quire  much  information  as  to  the  reforms  or  schemes 
of  legal  reforms  since  the  time  when  Bentham  wrote, 
and  Brougham  began  to  disclose  to  the  public  the 
imperfections  of  our  Common  Law;  but  he  would  be 
in  danger  of  carrying  away  no  clear  picture  or  rounded 
idea  of  the  process  of  rerorm  going  on  in  law.  This 
is  quite  consistent  with  our  expressing  approval  of 
many  passages  in  the  volume.  It  is  written  not  without 
edification.  It  shows  that  some  of  the  worst  features 
of  procedure  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Judicature 
Acts  to  remove  are  of  quite  recent  origin.  Mr.  Finlason 
points  out  that  it  is  a  recent  practice  on  the  part  of 
Courts  to  grant  new  trials  on  the  ground  of  the  verdicts 
being  against  the  weight  of  evidence.  Ho  shows  that 
the  practice  of  shirking  all  responsibility  at  trial,  and 
referring  questions  of  any  real  difficulty  to  the  Court, 
is  not  at  all  ancient ;  and  he  does  good  service  by  show¬ 
ing  in  general  that  the  fault  of  our  system  is  not  that  it 
comes  of  an  indifferent  stock,  but  that  it  has  not 
grown  to  meet  the  wants  of  time.  There  have  not 
been  those  practical  adjustments  essential  to  pre¬ 
serve  things  in  their  true  position.  While  the  Common 
Iaw  Establishments  have  become  plethoric  in  size, 
those  of  the  Equity  Courts  have  become  sadly  inade¬ 
quate  to  their  necessities  and  the  calls  upon  them.  The 
clear  tendency  of  business  is  towards  the  latter.  The 
vast  development  of  joint-stock  companies,  and  the 
certain^,  in  a  complicated  society  like  ours,  that  ques¬ 
tions  of  too  intricate  and  multifarious  a  nature  to  be 
disposed  of  by  issues  to  a  jury  should  come  up  in  greater 
tod  greater  abundance,  conspire  to  draw  the  work  of 
litigation  from  Westminster  to  Lincoln’s  Inn.  It  is 
true  that  two  Yice-Chancellorships  were  created  not  so 
many  years  ago ;  but,  as  the  Equity  Jurisdiction  of  the 


The  Masters  having  been  abolished,  they  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Judges’  clerks,  eight  in  number.  This  staff, 
never  really  sufficient,  has  become  ridiculously  inadequate, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  dissatisfaction  to  which  the  press 
is  giving  daily  expression  comes  from  the  inevitable 
inamlity  of  eight  clerks  to  perform  duties  quite  enough 
for  eighteen.  So  far  as  the  book  urges  the  necessify  of 
a  redistribution  of  Judges,  it  is  well  worth  reading,  but 
we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  contain  a  good 
many  sophisms  with  respect  to  matters  of  scarcely  less 
importance.  The  author  is  at  much  pains  to  show  that 
Common  Law  and  Equity  can  never  be  fused,  and  he 
has  many  gibes  at  the  ignorance  of  those  who  fancy  that 
it  can.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  triumph  over  loose 
talkers  who  promise  the  coming  of  a  go^  time  when 
both  shall  be  blended  into  some  metal  combining  the 
qualities  of  both.  As  well  might  we  hope  to  fuse  civil 
and  criminal  law.  They  are  and  must  be  things  distinct. 
Mr.  Finlason  enters  into  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove 
much  more  than  this,  his  idea  being  that  fusion  in  any 
intelligible  sense  is  and  must  be  an  impossibility,  and 
that  it  has  certainly  not  been  effected  by  the  late  Acts. 
We  confess  that  we  do  not  well  understand  why  Mr. 
Finlason,  assuming  this  position,  should  be  in  favour  of 
them  at  all,  or  why  at  least  he  should  refer  to  them,  as 
he  sometimes  does,  in  terms  of  high  approval.  If  Lord 
Cairns  and  Lord  Selbome  were  the  victims  of  visionary 
delusions  when  they  assured  us  that  they  proposed  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  conflicts  of  jurisdiction 
between  Common  Law  and  Equity  Courts,  why  should 
Mr.  Finlason  construct  a  considerable  work  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  philosophy  of  a  thing  which  does  not 
exist.  But  in  truth  all  this  portion  of  Mr.  Finlason’s 
argument  is  hyperbole.  He  must  know  that  arming 
every  Court  with  complete  power  to  do  justice  within  it 
is  an  important  advance.  Mr.  Finlason,  who  sometimes 
mistakes  quotations  for  arguments,  has  no  difficulty  in 
showing  by  authorities  that,  in  regard  to  a  great  many 
matters,  the  differences  between  the  doctrines  of  the 
two  sets  of  Courts  had  declined  to  zero.  But  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  in  regard  to  partnership,  mortgi^es, 
guarantees,  sale,  executory  contracts,  there  were  im¬ 
portant  points  of  dissimilarity.  We  venture  also  to 
differ  from  the  author  in  his  views  as  to  the  necessity  of 
a  double  Court  of  Appeal.  He  thinks  that  the  necessi^ 
of  this  is  demonstrated  by  reason,  and  attested  by  ex¬ 
perience.”  We  do  not  admit  the  reason  or  the  experience, 
and  the  only  real  obstacle  indicated  by  him  is  the  danger 
lest  the  number  of  appeals  would  multiply — a  tendency 
which  might  be  kept  under  by  a  system  of  gentle 
^ression  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  itself. 
We  must  avow  a  little  disappointment  at  finding,  in  a 
book  written  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  legal  reforms,  only  half-contemptuous  allusions 
to  a  measure  of  reform  which  would  destroy  the  most 
wasteful  portion  of  our  Judicature  system. 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Finlason  had  revised  his  book  with 
a  little  more  care,  and  spared  his  reader  several  useless 
repetitions.  A  felicitous  quotation  is  a  light  to  the 
steps  of  the  reader  ;  but  the  same  quotation,  however  apt, 
ought  not  to  be  used,  as  it  is  Mr.  Finlason’s  good 
pleasure  sometimes  to  do,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  pages. 
One  case,  in  which  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  differed  as  to  the  power  of 
preventing  double  litigation,  is  fully  described  in  on© 
place,  and  then,  as  if  the  author  had  forgotten  all  about 
his  former  observations,  is  served  up  anew.  We  find 
remarks  of  Lord  Brougham,  good  enough  in  themselves, 
pushed  forward  so  often  as  to  become  tiresome.  StiU, 
in  spite  of  these  blemishes,  both  lawyers  and  laymen  who 
are  not  repelled  by  faults  of  method  and  the  marks  of 
haste  will  profit  by  a  perusal  of  the  volume. 
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MISTRESSES  AND  SERVANTS. 

Household  Organisation.  Bjr  Mrs.  Caddj.  London:  Chapman 
and  Hull.  1677. 

Pomsstie  Ssroieefor  GsnUewomsn.  Bj  Mrs.  Crawriiaj.  London : 

Quebec  Institute,  15  Lower  Sejmonr  Street. 

Dome^ie  Economy  for  Girls.  E^ted  bj  Ber.  Edward  P.  SteTens. 
London:  Longmans.  1877. 


would  have  to  give  up  some  oocupation  more  in  con* 
sonanoe  with  their  nature  and  more  likeljrtogivefull  plM 
to  their  talents.  We  agree  with  M .  Taine  that  English  liia 
above  all  other  is  “  cumbered  with  incommodious  commo¬ 
dities,"  and  we  hold  that  a  crusade  in  favour  of  social  free¬ 
dom  and  simplicity  oflife  would  do  ten  times  more  credit  to 
women,  and  be  productive  of  a  hundred  times  more 


Sere  are  three  books  all  bearing  in  some  degree  upon  comfort  and  happiness  to  themselves  and  those  abont 
the  same  point,  and  each  in  its  own  way  attempting  to  them  than  the  eager  striving  after  political  privileges, 
solve  the  difficulty  which  faces  every  housekeeper.  It  ^hich  they  may  never  have  occasion  to  require.  Mrs. 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mrs.  Cad(ly  oflTers  a  palliative,  Caddy  thinks  she  hw  found  ^  the  remedy  to  all  our 
Mrs.  Crawshay  an  expedient,  and  Mr,  Stevens  a  remedy,  present  ills  in  the  maxim,  Wait  on  ourselves  ;  **  but  it 
Unhappily  in  these  days  when  empiricism  has  usurped  niustbe  confess^  by  anyone  who  reads  her  sermon  on 
the  place  of  science,  and  by  offering  a  short  cut  to  the  t^t,  that  its  result  would  be  to  make  life,  and 

object  of  our  wishes  drawn  away  the  all^iance  of  many,  especially  married  life,  more  unlovely  and  more  narrow 
the  dull  and  often  laborious  upward  path  to  positive  aims  than  its  most  bitter  detractors  have  hitherto 

knowledge  and  a  satisfactory  solution  of  our  social  ills  reused  it  of  being.  A  few  years  ago  an  enthusiastio 
is  neglected,  if  it  be  not  absolutely  despised.  Good  ser-  promote  the  cause  of  matrimony,  wrote 

vants,  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  are  rare  phenomena  work,  entitled,  *  How  I  Managed  My  House  on  2001.  a- 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the  rich,  and  it  is  assumed  at  — —  «  — ..J  — <->  ~ 


once  that  the  class  whence  they  were  formerly  drawn  hav¬ 
ing — Jeshurun-like — waxed  &t,  kick  against  the  con¬ 
finement  and  restraints  which  inexperienced  house¬ 
keepers,  especially  those  starting  in  life,  think  necessary 
to  impose  upon  their  attendants,  forgetting  that,  whilst 
with  the  spirit  of  the  time  they  have  themselves  thrown 
away  those  habits  of  external  deference  to  their  elders 
and  superiors,  the  same  leaven  has  been  at  work  in  all 


Tear.*  The  story  of  her  experience  was  a  sad  warning 
to  those  who  might  have  ]^n  tempted  by  the  title  of 
her  work  to  enter  into  the  married  state.  Bickering! 
with  the  servaut-of-all-work  were  followed  by  the  wife's 
self-devotion  to  the  meanest  and  most  sordid  petty 
cares,  ending  in  the  death  of  the  child,  who  alone  asserted 
its  sense  by  philosophically  refusing  to  continue  its 
existence  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  self-restraint.  Mrs. 
Caddy  goes  almost  a  step  further.  In  her  ardour  for 


classes  of  society.  It  seems  a  hard  thing  to  the  young  |  e^nomy  and  simplicity,  she  neglecte  the  first  principli 
married  woman  who  has  probably  heard  of,  if  she  has 
not  actually  seen,  the  old  family  retainer  who  had  lived 
in  and  formed  part  of  her  mother's  or  grandmother's 
household  from  time  immemorial,  to  find  that  nowa¬ 
days  servants  like  change  as  much  as  she  does  herself. 

She  thinks  it  strange  that,  in  retuim  for  her  15/.  or  20/. 
a-year  (where  hep  mother  paid  10/.  or  12/.),  she  cannot  get, 
in  addition  to  domestic  service  and  attention  to  routine 


of  health,  and  in  order  to  save  trouble  would  condemn 
the  world,  in  spite  of  the  doctor's  warning,  to  live  on 
baked  meats  and  fried  bacon,  and  pass  one's  life  in  the 
presence  of  a  gas-stove.  To  these  miserable  make-* 
shifts  Mrs.  Caddy  would  have  us  conform,  because^ 
under  such  conditions,  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
either  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  a  grown-up 
daughter — supplemented  by  a  charwoman,  or  letter  stiO 


duties,  devotion  to  her  person,  care  of  her  interests,  and  ®'  National  School  boy  once  a  week-— can  carry  out  the 
perhaps  even  affection  for  her  children,  and  all  the  cardinal  household  work. 

virtues.  She  never  stops  to  inquire  the  causes  which  Mrs.  Crawshay's  remedy  is  better  known ;  but  we  think 
make  this  difference  between  her  own  experience  and  that  that,  despite  of  her  praise  of"  lady-helps,''  much  time  will 
of  a  past  generation,  a  difference  which  springs  as  much  elapse  ere  they  become  recognised  "  institutions.'*  A 
from  her  own  estimate  of  the  servant’s  position  and  go<^  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  lady-helps,  and 
duties  as  from  the  altered  relation  of  all  classes.  There  the  outlet  which  such  form  of  domestic  service  offers  to 
is,  too,  another  and  far  more  potent  influence  at  work,  those  who  otherwise  have  no  outlook  for  self-maintenance, 
for  which  the  mistress  is  not  responsible,  but  to  which.  But  we  must  demur  to  the  idea  that  Mrs.  Crawshay's  plan 
instead  of  attempting  to  mould  it  to  her  own  uses  and  in  any  way  removes  the  real  difficulty,  and  we  have  some 
directing  it  to  her  own  advantage,  she  obstinately  sets  little  reason  to  quarrel  with  her  for  not  speaking  more 
herself  in  opposition,  and,  by  constantly  thwarting  it,  ends  frankly  as  to  the  class  from  which  those  persons 
by  raising  an  insurmountable  barrier  of  misunderstanding  whom  she  has  placed  as  "  lady-helps ''  have  been  drawn, 
between  herself  and  her  servants.  This  influence  is  the  If,  as  we  firmly  believe,  and  have  some  grounds  for 
love  of  independence,  which  by  degrees  is  filtering  down  believing,  they  entirely,  or  at  the  least  in  a  very  large 
to  the  very  lowest  social  grades,  and  is  marking  the  proportion,  belong  to  the  class  whence  **  nursery  go- 
disappearance  of  the  last  vestiges  of  feudalism  which,  vernesses  *'  were  for  a  long  time  taken,  it  is  mere 
until  the  full  development  of  industrialism,  still  lingered  mockery,  and  worse,  to  style  them  "  gentlewomen,"  A 
amongst  our  domestic  class.  The  application  of  machinery  word  which  hitherto  has  not  been  bandied  about  in  tha 
to  every  branch  of  manufacture  has  in  an  immeasurable  same  way  as  the  more  elastic  term  "  ladies."  It  has 
degree  widened  the  sphere  of  women's  work ;  the  constant  long  been  known  that  for  years  the  class  of  small  tenant 
outflow  of  emigration  has  raised  the  value  of  that  work,  farmers  and  yeomen — whence  our  grandparents  drew 


as  much  as,  and  even  more  rapidly  than,  the  advance  of 
education  has  raised  its  standard ;  whilst  the  more 
equable  distribution  of  the  enormously  increased  wealth 
01  the  country  has  lifted  above  the  attractions  of 
domestic  service  that  class — and  even  the  class  imme- 


their  estimable  servants — now  famishes  the  almost 
useless  type  of  "nurseir  governesses,"  for  the  most 
part  young  girls  supernoially  taught  at  some  fifth- 
rate  provincial  school,  where  they  have  leamt  only  to 
despise  manual  labour.  Many  of  these  girls,  and 


diately  below  it — whence  thirty  years  ago  our  cooks  and  they  are  those  who  take  sufficient  pains  to  qualify  the^ 
housemaids  were  drawn.  Such  being  briefly  and  im-  selves  in  some  training  oollejro  or  elsewhere,  famish 
perfectly  the  altered  conditions  of  the  great  social  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  our  National  and  Board 
problem,  "  How  shall  we  be  waited  on  P  "  it  is  interest-  Schools.  For  such  the  demand  is  even  in  excess  of  tho 
mg  to  glance  at  the  various  solutions  put  before  us.  supply ;  and  well-trained  steady  girls  can  assure  them- 
Mrs.  Caddy  will,  we  tmst,  pardon  us  in  saying  that  it  selves,  at  an  early  age,  the  means  of  honourable  self- 
hardly  needed  two  hundred  pages  of  desultory  twaddle  support.  Those,  however,  who  are  unable  to  face  the 


to  put  before  us  some  of  Hannah  More's  tritest 
axioms,  and  to  make  us  believe  that  life  carried  on  in 
the  principles  of  hugger-mugger  is  either  pleasant, 
wholesome,  or  beautiful.  "  To  want  little,  and  to  work 
with  one's  own  hands,"  is  a  very  admirable  maxim  to 
preach  to  those  who  rack  their  small  modicum  of  brains 
m  creating  imaginary  wants,  and  spill  their  lives  in 


ordeal  of  a  Government  examination  assume  the  rank 
of  nursery  governesses,  and  too  frequently  carry  with 
them  to  the  nurseries  of  the  middle-classes  an  amount  ot 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  folly  which  it  requires  years  of 
patient  education  to  entirely  dispel  from  the  minds  of 
the  children  they  have  infected.  If  Mrs.  Crawshay  has 
hit  upon  a  scheme  by  which  these  "  young  ladies  "  con  bo 


attempts  to  gratify  them ;  but  it  hardly  applies  to  those  brought  back  to  the  household  work  for  which  they  are 
who,  to  dust  tho  furniture  or  to  sweep  the  carpets,  |  often  admirably  fitted,  and  to  discharge  which  th^  only 
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require  to  have  their  faucics  purged  of  their  early  folly, 
she  has  done  good  service.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
has  only  been  creating  one  more  social  distinction,  and 
that  a  most  shadowy  one  (and  at  the  same  time  a  wicked 
one,  in  that  it  attempts  to  make  one  sort  of  work  less 
honourable  than  another),  she  has  done  society  a  great 
disservice,  and  the  sooner  the  **  fad  **  of  lady.helps  is 
exploded  the  better. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Stevens*  little  work  is  only  what  it  pre. 
tends  to  be — a  text»book  of  domestic  economy  adapted 
for  the  use  of  girls  of  all  classes,  bat  more  especially  of 
those  who  are  being  educated  in  our  training  colleges 
and  Board  Schools.  This  volume  is  one  of  a  series,  and 
deals  with  food  and  clothing ;  of  the  others  which  have 
not  yet  been  published,  one  will  treat  of  the  famiture 
and  appliances  of  the  house,  the  other  of  the  fabric  of  the 
house  and  the  work  and  health  of  the  household.  In 
the  present  volume  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  of  the 
principal  staples  of  food— com,  bread,  butter,  sugar, 
meat,  vegetables,  fish,  Ac. ;  their  growth,  uses,  proper¬ 
ties,  and  application,  are  carefully  and  succinctly 
treated.  And  in  each  case  the  most  useful  and  econo¬ 
mical  methods  of  using  them  as  food  are  given  in  plain 
language.  In  like  manner  the  whole  question  of  clothing 
is  discussed,  the  special  advantages  of  each  description, 
its  preparation,  vsdue,  and  means  of  repairing  and  keep¬ 
ing  in  order  are  treated.  There  may  be  occasionally  too 
much  of  the  *  Sandford  and  Merton  *  style,  of  priggish 
small  talk,  introduced  ostensibly  to  relieve  the  dullness 
of  dry  details ;  but  as  a  whole  the  book  seems  to  us  well 
adapted  for  the  object  for  which  it  is  designed,  and  we 
commend  it,  not  only  to  the  attention  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  specially  addressed,  but  also  to  that  almost  equally 
numerous  class  of  housekeepers  in  search  of  domestic 
servants,  to  whom  the  mournful  dirges  of  Mrs.  Crawshay 
and  Mrs.  Caddy  on  the  gloomy  present,  and  their  en¬ 
thusiastic  gusbings  on  the  future,  modelled  on  their  own 
dreams,  have  the  value  of  the  sounding  brass  or  tinkling 
cymbal. 


GWYNEDD. 

Gwynedd.  A  Novel.  In  Two  Volumes.  By  Frances  Geraldine 
{^uthem.  London :  Bemington  and  Co.  1877. 

Our  enjoyment  of  a  book,  it  may  be  said,  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  spirit  in  which  we  read  it.  We  were  for 
some  time  in  doubt  from  what  point  of  view  to  regard 
*  Gwynedd,*  but  when  we  read  it  in  the  light  of  an 
elaborately  sustained  travesty  upon  the  inferior  sea-side 
novels  of  modern  days,  we  found  it  possible  to  extract 
quite  as  much  pleasure  from  it  as  from  *  Mokeanna  *  or 
the  *  Treble  Temptation.*  At  first  we  were  inclined  to 
believe  that  “  Frances  Geraldine  Southern  ”  was  only 
some  complicated  pseudonym  for  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand. 
Indeed,  we  even  tried  what  a  little  transposition  of 
letters  would  do,  under  the  impression  that  the  author’s 
name  on  the  title-page  might  be  some  ingenious  anagram 
upon  the  familiar  name  of  that  popular  writer  of  bur¬ 
lesque.  But  upon  mature  reflection  we  could  only  come 
to  the  melancholy  conclusion  that  ‘  Gwynedd  *  was 
written  in  perfectly  serious  good  faith — wo  can  only 
trust,  by  some  very  juvenile  pen. 

The  nature  of  the  story,  which  is  hardly ‘suflSciently 
enthralling  to  be  worth  relating  in  detail,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  casual  chapter-titles  from 
the  “  Contents  ** : — “  Death  and  Ruin  at  the  Abbey,”  “  A 
W^olf  in  Sheep’s  Clothing,”  “The  Lunatic  Asylum,” 
“A  Daughters  Sacrifice  for  a  Father’s  Welfare” 
(observe  the  capitals),  “  A  Murder,  a  Phantom,  and  a 
Death, *^  “The  Lover’s  Thank-offering,”  “Five  Years 
After.”  The  tale  relates  how  a  certain  Ladv  LanrA 
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which  her  earnest  young  men  are,  it  seems  to  ns,  a 
great  deal  too  fond. 

One  other  mistake  to  which  we  wonld  draw  Miss 
Southern’s  attention  is  dne  no  doubt  to  her  youth  and 
inexperience,  namely,  that  of  hauling  in  disconnected 
and  purposeless  pieces  of  description  or  incident,  merely 
because  they  may  be  interesting  to  herself;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  visit  to  Oxford,  which  is  dragged  in  by 
the  ears  in  the  second  volume,  or  the  expedition  to  the 
French  church,  and  the  subsequent  interview  in  the 
vestry. 

Oar  parting  advice  to  the  authoress  of  ‘  Gwynedd  *  is 
certainly  to  wait  five  or  six  years  before  she  writes 
another  novel.  Apart  from  her  various  failings.  Miss 
Southern  has  a  fiuent  pen  and  a  lively  imagination,  and 
may  some  day,  quite  possibly,  produce  a  very  readable 
book. 


SERVIA  AND  MONTENEGRO. 

La  Serbie  et  U  Montknhgro,  Par  J.  Reinach.  Paris :  Calmann 
Livy. 

This  work  deserves  especial  attention,  even  if  recent 
events  in  the  East,  and  the  part  played  by  the  two 
Principalities  of  which  it  gives  the  history  and  describes 
the  customs,  did  not  add  considerably  to  its  interest. 
Of  the  two,  Servia  is  of  course  the  most  interesting ; 
defended  by  the  inaccessible  nature  of  their  mountains, 
the  Montenegrins  shook  off  the  Ottoman  rule  with  more 
facility;  Servia,  as  the  larger,  richer,  and  more  open 
country,  suffered  far  more  from  Eastern  bondage.  The 
Servians  were  originally  a  warlike  and  formidable  race. 
The  large  province  of  Illyria  formed  their  territory  under 
the  Roman  Emperors ;  it  extended  from  the  Balkan  to 
the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic.  In  our  days,  Servia  has 
been  far  more  restricted  ;  it  is  now  enclosed  between  the 
Timok  and  the  Save.  The  country  is  wild,  picturesque, 
and  melancholy ;  large  forests  cover  the  slopes  of  the 
Bosnian  Alps  ;  it  was  in  these  forests  that  Kara- George 
and  his  companions  sought  shelter  when  they  were  ha^ 
pressed.  The  soil  is  nowhere  over  fertile ;  it  is  only  on 
the  banks  of  the  Save  that  corn  is  cultivated,  nor  does 
the  vino  produce  a  good  and  plentiful  vintage ;  but  the 
pastures  are  excellent,  and  the  peasant  derives  much 
gain  from  the  large  herds  of  swine  which  cover  the 
country.  It  is  a  district  where  it  is  felt  that  ideas  of 
freedom  in  its  broadest  sense  must  prevail  amongst 
those  who  inhabit  it,  and  survive  the  withering  influence 
of  any  oppression.  That  originally  these  dauntless 
mountaineers  could  hold  their  own,  and  even  threaten 
their  neighbours,  was  shown  many  times  in  the  early  days 
of  their  history.  Stephen  Nemania,  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Servia,  shook  off  the  Protectorate  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  Constantinople  was  compelled 
by  force  of  arms  to  acknowledge  royalty.  Nemania’s 
glory  was  only  effaced  by  that  of  Douchan,  the  Charle¬ 
magne  of  Servia.  Douchan  overthrew  his  father,  took 
the  command  of  the  nation,  and  marched  against  the 
Emperor  Andronicus.  He  took  Macedonia,  extended 
his  dominions  as  far  as  Salonica,  and  conceived  the  plan 
of  taking  Constantinople  and  making  it  his  capital.  He 
at  last  succeeded  in  erecting  his  country  into  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  powerful  empire,  which,  however,  was  not 
destined  to  last ;  ambition,  division,  and  civil  strife  de¬ 
stroyed  the  work  of  the  great  Emperor,  and  in  1459,  after 
heroically  resisting  the  victorious  armies  of  Mohammed, 
Servia  fell  under  Turkish  yoke,  and  remained  a  humble 
province  of  the  Mussulman  Empire  for  upwards  of  300 
years. 

This  utter  demise  of  national  pride  amongst  a  race 
that  had  such  warlike  antecedents  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  policy  of  religious  toleration  which  the  Sultan 
applied  to  the  conquered.  Had  the  Servians  fallen 
nnder  the  rule  of  Roman  Catholicism,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that,  religious  incentives  being  the  strongest, 
they  should  have  been  in  a  perpetual  state  of  insurrec¬ 
tion  against  their  masters.  But  at  a  time  when  intoler¬ 
ance  was  paramount  throughout  Europe,  the  Crescent 
allowed  its  new  subjects  to  worship  their  God  unopposed, 
and  this  did  more  towards  their  long  subjugation  than 


anything  else.  It  is  true  that  if  the  ruler  was 
mild  and  conciliating  in  relimous  matters,  he  was 
sternly  tyrannical  in  political  government.  What 
the  first  system  might  have  done,  the  second 
prevented.  For  throe  centuries,  the  Servians  sub¬ 
mitted  to  bondage ;  hot  suffering  at  last  prevailed 
over  the  oblivion  of  their  old  undaunted  independence ; 
some  of  them  took  refuge  in  the  forests  ;  their  number 
steadily  increased  until  a  conflict  between  their  rulers 
g^ve  them  an  opportunity  of  raising  their  heads.  The 
Saltans  were  beginning  to  think  of  ridding  themselves 
of  the  restraint  of  the  janissaries.  Selim  III.  was  the 
first  to  commence  a  task  which  Sultan  Mahmoud 
finished  in  streams  of  blood.  Of  all  the  janissaries  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  none  were  more  overbearing  and 
fearless  than  those  of  the  fortress  of  Belgrad  ;  they  defied 
the  authority  of  the  Pachas  and  of  the  Sovereign  him¬ 
self.  Saltan  Selim  having  sent  a  new  governor  to 
Belgrad,  the  janissaries  rose,  killed  the  Saltan’s  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  took  possession  of  the  whole  of  Servia. 
It  was  then  that  Kara- George’s  voice  was  first  heard. 
A  swineherd  in  the  forests  of  Schou madia,  he  had 
obtained  powerful  ascendency  over  his  compatriots,  and 
when  he  call  them  to  arms  against  the  janissaries,  the 
whole  of  Servia  rose  like  a  man.  They  were  beaten  at 
first,  but,  nothing  daunted,  they  maintained  the  struggle 
and  turned  the  scale  of  fortune  in  their  favour ;  the 
janissaries  were  repulsed,  and  the  victorious  ^ra- 
George  advanced  towards  Belgrad  and  laid  siege  to  it. 
Meanwhile  Selim  was  regarding  the  struggle  with 
satisfaction  from  Constantinople.  The  Rayahs  of  Servia 
were  doing  his  .own  work ;  they  were  destroying  his  most 
formidable  enemies ;  but  he  reckoned  without  his  host,  or 
rather  without  Kara- George;  the  dauntless  swineherd  had 
not  risen  in  arms  and  imed  his  blood  mainly  to  ex¬ 
change  one  yoke  for  another.  He  was  then  master  of  the 
field.  Whilst  the  Porte  was  ordering  him  to  disband 
his  troops,  and  swear  allegiance  to  the  Ottoman  rule,  he 
convoke  a  national  assembly  at  Ostraschnitza.  Selim, 
who  on  the  whole  was  of  a  mild  and  conciliating 
disposition,  and  who  preferred  to  have  the  Servians  for 
faithful  allies  than  for  irreconcilable  enemies,  sent  dele¬ 
gates  to  this  Assembly,  and  conferred  the  title  of  Ober- 
kneze  upon  Kara-George.  This  distinction,  and  partial 
recognition  of  Servian  independence,  was  not  enough 
for  the  dauntless  leader ;  he  asked  for  entire  and  oom- 
lete  freedom  ;  and  whilst  his  delegates  were  carrying 
is  intentions  to  Stamboul,  he  took  possession  of  all 
the  fortresses.  It  was  then  that  really  began  the  war  of 
independence.  The  Porto  sent  its  best  general,  Afiz 
Pacha,  and  its  best  soldiers  against  the  brave  rebels  ; 
over  and  over  did  Kara-George  beat  them,  until,  cut  to 
pieces  on  all  sides  by  the  dauntless  followers  of  the 
swineherd,  the  Turks  asked  for  peace.  The  treaty 
which  assured  Servian  independence  was  already  signed 
when  Sultan  Ibrahim,  fearing  no  longer  an  attack  from 
Russia,  tore  it  to  pieces  and  renewed  the  war.  Still 
victory  refused  to  abandon  the  fortunes  of  Kara-George ; 
the  Turks  were  again  defeated,  and  three  years  after  the 
first  rising  against  the  janissaries,  not  one  Mussulman 
remained  on  Servian  soil. 

It  would  be  too  lengthy  to  follow  M.  Reinach  in  his 
spirited  account  of  the  different  phases  of  this  admirable 
straggle.  The  Porte  brought  fresh  troops  forward,  and 
Kara-George  was  not  always  successful.  In  his  difficulty 
he  applied  to  Napoleon  I.  for  protection ;  the  French 
Emperor,  however,  was  far  too  engrosi^  with  his 
chimerical  projects  to  pay  attention  to  him ;  and  the 
Servian  chief  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  throw  him¬ 
self  upon  the  assistance  of  Russia.  This  availed  the 
Servians  only  for  a  time ;  Russia  was  soon  absorbed  by 
her  mighty  straggle  against  France,  and  the  Porte, 
finding  Servia  isolated,  resolved  to  make  a  final  effort 
to  conquer  her.  This  hour  was  fatal  to  the  Servians ; 
the  bulk  of  the  Turkish  army  came  down  upon  them 
with  irresistible  impetus.  Kara-George,  for  reasons  still 
unknown,  abandoned  his  army  and  crossed  the  frontier, 
to  the  grief  and  discouragement  of  his  countiymen. 
Henceforth  resistance  was  quelled ;  the  Servians  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Turk,  except  one,  Milosoh  Obrenovitoh, 


y  ». 
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nexiou  with  HoaTOmont  than  with  the  Bookj  Monn. 
tains  or  the  Zojder  Zee,  bat  is  ohieflj  remarkable  for 
the  fact  that  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  is  made  to 
rhyme  with  “  wrong,”  “  long,”  “  throng,”  **  strong,” 
“song,”  and  other  words  in  “ong.”  This  is  all  the 
worse  that  it  cannot  plead  the  excuse  of  some  that  all 
forei^  words  shoald  be  prononnoed  as  they  are  in 
English,  for  in  sach  a  case  it  should  rhyme  with  words 
in  “ont.”  It  only  calls  to  mind  the  persons  who  will 
persist  in  speaking  of  the  French  watering-place  as 
Boolong.  The  next  remarkable  production  in  the  volume 
is  called  *  A  Kiss,’  and  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  from 
Sappho  to  Phaon,  which  thus  begins — 

Bweet  mouth !  O  let  me  take 

One  draught  from  that  delidous  cup ! 

The  hot  &hara*thirtt  to  slake 
That  burus  me  up. 

The  Sahara  allusion  is  very  appropriate.  After  ob¬ 
serving  that  all  flowers  that  are  must  bloom  within  the 
frame  of  Phaon — to  compare  breath  to  the  scent  of 
flowers  is  one  thing,  to  say  that  a  man  contains  a  flower 
garden  is  another — it  concludes — 

Yet,  though  quick  death  it  were,  * 

That  rich  heart-vintage  I  must  drain, 

And  quaff  that  hidden  garden’s  air. 

Again,  again ! 

there  is  nothing  particular  to  observe  about  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  volume. 

A  York  and  a  Lancaster  Rose.  By  Annie  Keary, 
(Macmillan  and  Co.) — The  simpler  the  theme  of  a  story 
is  the  more  difficult  often  to  make  it  a  success,  to  make 
it  interesting.  There  could  scarcely  be  a  simpler  or 
indeed  a  more  hackneyed  subject  than  that  which  Miss 
Keary  has  chosen  as  the  basis  of  her  tale,  which  makes 
it  all  the  more  to  her  credit  that  she  has  treated  it  with 
so  much  skill  and  such  pleasing  freshness.  That  a  little 
girl,  the  daughter  of  well-to-do  people  should  be  taken 
for  a  visit  to  a  home  for  the  poor,  and  shoald  there  first 
become  impressed  with  the  poverty  and  suffering  of  the 
world,  that  she  would  become  very  much  attached  to  a 
poor  girl  who  chanced  to  be  her  namesake,  and  should 
by  her  example  become  a  better  and  more  unselfish  girl 
whose  good  influence  over  her  brothers  and  sisters 
smooths  down  the  little  difficulties  and  unpleasant¬ 
nesses  of  a  home  where  the  mother  is  an  invalid  and  the 
father  a  busy,  scientific  man,  too  much  occupied  to  be 
troubled  by  his  children — these,  with  a  few  incidents  of 
schoolgirl  interests  and  the  competition  for  a  prize  which 
the  heroine  having  framed  causes  to  be  given  up  to 
another  and  more  deserving  girl,  are  not  very  striking 
materials  upon  which  to  erect  a  story.  In  fact,  they  are 
trite.  We  have  seen  them  many  times  before  in  books 


who,  with  a  handful  of  patriots,  continued  to  resist.  At 
length,  filled  with  admiration  at  his  bravery,  Kurchid 
Pacha  offered  him  the  dignity  of  Prince  of  Bervia  under 
the  authority  of  the  Porte ;  Milosch  was  a  profound 
politician  as  well  as  a  brave  soldier ;  he  accepted  the 
offer,  with  the  firm  intention  of  working  for  the  eventual 
independence  of  his  country.  He  suooeeded  so  well,  in 
spite  of  many  pave  errors,  and  sundry  unjustifiable 
violations  of  authority,  that  Serria  became,  under  his 
descendants,  a  prosperous  and  happy  country,  pivemed 
by  parliamentary  institutions,  and  for  ever  of  a 
foreign  yoke. 

The  history  of  Montenegro  is  less  dramatic,  and,  of 
course,  proportionately  less  attractive;  but  those  wild 
mountaineers,  who  live  on  the  plateau  of  Tzemogora, 
“  like  falcons  in  their  nest,”  are  worthy  of  interest,  for 
they  love  freedom  with  a  passion  which  often  rises  to 
ferocity.  The  author  devotes  a  score  of  pages  to  the 
description  of  their  manners  and  the  account  of  their 
progress,  which  will  not  be  found  the  least  interesting  in 
this  excellent  work. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Robespierre.  A  Lyrical  Drama.  By  R.  H.  Patterson. 
(William  Blackwood  and  Sons.) — Mr.  Patterson,  in  this 
volume,  presents  a  lengthy  essay  upon  the  new  phase  of 
the  modem  drama  that  is  by  no  means  uninteresting,  and 
a  play  entitled  Robe^ierre  that  is  wholly  so.  It  is  really 
surprising  that  the  French  Revolution  seems  to  afford  so 
little  opportunity  for  a  drama  in  the  English  tongue. 
Prom  Coleridgea  ‘  Fall  of  Robespierre  * — that  strange 
production  never  of  course  intended  for  dramatic  repre¬ 
sentation — to  Mr.  Robert  Bnehanan’s  Corinne,  many 
attempts  have  been  made,  but  have  resulted  in  nothing 
that  can  compare,  for  example,  with  the  French  play 
Matson  Rouge^  founded  on  Alexandre  Dumas'  novel. 
Mr.  Patterson's  performance  would  be  wholly  unfit  for 
acting.  It  is  weak,  feeble,  and  uninteresting,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  borders  very  closely  upon  the  ridiculous. 

The  Bridal  Wreath^  and  Other  Poems.  By  W.  Frank 
Bucklaud.  (Charing  Cross  Publishing  Company, 
Limited.) — The  author  of  this  little  volume,  in  a  pre¬ 
face  that  seems  odd  in  these  days,  when  poets  have 
abandoned  prefaces,  thus  beseeches  : — “  Elind  reader, 
before  you  throw  me  away  in  disgust,  consider  for  one 
moment  that  every  line  in  these  pages  has  been  thought 
over,  and  carefully  worked  out  by  a  fellow-being.  Think 
that  what  you  may  read  in  an  hour  may  have  taken  a 
year  of  anxioos  thought  to  compose,  no  matter  how 
little  its  present  worth  may  bo.  Therefore,  bear  with  me 
a  time ;  and  if  I  strike  a  single  chord  of  kindred  feeling 
in  your  breast,  we  are  both  rewarded.”  After  such  a 
pathetic  appeal  as  this,  it  is  best  to  keep  silent  about 
*  The  Bridal  Wreath  and  Other  Poems.' 

Flotsam  and  Jetsam.  Rhymes  Old  and  New.  By 
Allied  Domett.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.) — If  by  any 
strange  chance  in  future  years  the  poems  of  ^bert 
Browning  should  pass  away  and  be  lost — as  are  lost  the 
^ys  of  Menander — and  people  coming  across  Mr. 
Domett's  book 


for  children ;  they  will  probably  be  the  staple  subjects 
for  many  more.  But  we  do  not  get  many  so  simply,  so 
freshly,  and  so  well  told  as  is  Miss  Keary’s  narrative. 
Miss  Edgeworth,  in  days  gone  by,  was  a  master  of  this 
kind  of  writing.  Miss  Alcott,  in  the  present  time, 
stands  unrivalled  for  such  work.  But  the  more  clever 
writers  we  can  have  who  will  produce  books  for  chil¬ 
dren  that  may  be  read  by  children  with  interest,  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  be  calculated  to  elevate  their 
moral  feelings  and  appeal  to  the  higher  emotions,  with¬ 
out  being  either  preaching  or  prosy,  that  may  fight 
against  selfishness  and  all  the  minor  sins  of  the  nursery 
with  pleasant  words  and  pleasing  stories,  the  better. 
The  story  of  the  two  Roses — Rose  Ingram,  the  Lan¬ 
caster  Rose,  as  she  was  called,  the  rich  girl,  and  Rose 
Marshall,  the  poor  girl — will  interest  and  attract  its 
youthful  readers,  and  be  sure  to  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  and  praise  of  any,  young  or  old,  who  may  take 
it  up. 


■for  the  sake  of  the  idea  we  ore  assum¬ 
ing  it  to  have  survived— and  seeing  it  dedicated  to 
Robert  Browning,  should  fanev  Mr.  Emmett  to  be  a  sort 
of  Terence  to  the  great  English  poet,  what  an  extraordi- 
nary  idea  they  would  be  compelled  to  form  of  one  of 
the  fii'st  of  our  modern  singers !  Even  if  *  Flotsam  and 
Jetsam '  were  considered  as  a  mere  imitation  of  the 
master,  a  ghostly  echo  of  his  style  and  strength,  what 
^ble  nonsense  they  w'ould  be  compelled  to  consider 
the  lost  original.  Mr.  Browning  must  have  had  all  sorts 
of  books  dedicated  to  him  in  his  time,  must  have  seen 
every  varietv  of  verse  ushered  into  the  world,  to  which 
he  was,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  compelled  to  stand 
gpodfistber ;  but  surely  *  Flotsam  and  Jetsam '  must  be 
about  the  poorest  specimen  of  rhyming  that  ever  in¬ 
voked  his  name  and  patronage.  There  is  in  its  verse  a 
certain  unmeaning  mediocrity  and  vapid  fluency  that  is 
singularly  objectionable.  We  begin  with  a  poem  en- 
tdkd  “  Hongomont,”  that  has  no  more  necessary  oon- 


THE  ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

Since  the  opening  of  this  establishment  on  the 
Tuesday  after  Easter,  not  much  of  importance  has  hap¬ 
pened.  Verdi's  BaUo  in  Maschera,  chosen  for  the  fiiirt 
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night,  has  been  followed  by  the  ordinMy  run  of  well- 
known  Italian  operas,  with  oasts  not  essentially  differing 
from  those  of  former  years, 
are  worth  recording. 
charming 

Diavolof  with  Mile.  Bianohi 
Caponl  as  the  Itaban  brigand. 


BACH  8  MASS  IK  B  MIVOB. 

Two  years  ag^,  a  society  of  distin^ished  amatenrs 
was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  prodncing  the  choral 
works  of  the  great  classical  masters  of  the  German, 
English,  and  Italian  schools.  Its  chief  pnrpose  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  its  name — “The  Bach  Choif  “ 
—  and  to  the  compositions  of  the  great  German 
master  most  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid.  The 

one  01  the  most 
i,  has  been  twice 
,  and  we  have  on 
opinion  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  cboir,  and  of  the  gpreat  care  which 
the  conductor,  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  had  bestowed 
on  the  rehearsing  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  works 
in  existence.  The  same  qualities  were  evinced  at 
the  third  performance  of  the  Mass  in  England  on 
Thursday,  the  sofo  parts  being  satisfactorily  ren¬ 
dered  by  Mmes.  Lemmens- Sherrington  and  Patey, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Cummin M  and  Signor  Foli.  Into  de¬ 
tailed  criticism  of  3ie  work  and  the  performance 
there  is  no  need  to  enter.  But  we  were  pleased  to 
notice  the  deep  impression  which  Bach*s  music  evi¬ 
dently  produced  on  a  crowded  audience.  We  have 
frequently  referred  to  an  absurd  prejudice,  rife  amongst 
a  certain  class  of  old-fashioned  musicians  in  this  country, 
to  the  effect  that  Bach's  music,  although  learned,  is 
wanting  in  true  genius,  and  for  that  reason  can  never 
take  lasting  hold  of  the  feelings  of  the  masses,  in  the 
sense,  for  instance,  that  Handel  has  done,  both  in  this 
conntiy  and  Germany.  It  is  true  that  Bach  is,  as  it 
were,  more  subjective,  more  psychologically  subtle,  than 
his  great  contemporary ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  him 
from  interpreting  with  intense  pathos  the  beautiful  words 
of  the  Catnolic  service,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  sng-> 
gestive  libretti — if  the  term  may  be  allowed— that  havo 
ever  been  the  subject  of  musical  treatment.  It  would 
be  an  interesting  task  to  compare  with  each  other  the 
different  conceptions  of  the  sacred  words  to  be  dis- 


A  few  incidents,  however. 
First  of  all,, we  wish  to  notice  a 
;ormance  of  Auber’s  old  but  ever-fresh 
as  Zerlina,  and  M. 
A  prettier  and  chaster 
representation  of  the  celebrated  night  scene  at  the  inn 
of  Terracina  than  that  given  by  Mile.  Bianchi  could 
not  well  be  imi^ned,  her  singing  also  of  the  air  “  Si 
domani  "  being  in  excellent  taste.  M.  Capoul's  French 
nationality  was  pronounced  more  strongly  than  was 
desirable,  both  as  regards  his  singing  and  acting.  The 
freer  method  of  phrasing  charaoteristio  of  the  school  of 
his  country  ought  never  to  interfere  with  the  equal  flow 
of  cantilena  so  essential  in  the  melodious  style  of  music 
for  which  Auber  is  justly  famous.  In  declamatory  pas¬ 
sages  M.  Caponl  was  more  satisfactory,  and  his  scena 
in  the  third  act  earned  him  well-deserved  applause. 
Mile.  Scalchi,  as  the  English  “Milady,"  was  worthy 
of  all  praise,  the  only  blot  in  the  pictnre  being 
the  vulgar  caricature  of  Lord  Koburg  by  Signor 
Ciampi.  The  interspersed  English  phrases,  by  means 
of  which  that  gentleman  loves  to  conciliate  the 
gods,  are  especially  objectionable.  The  minor  parts  of 
Beppo  and  Giacomo  were  acted  with  much  humour 
by  Signori  Tagliafico  and  Gapponi';  and  the  chorus,  not 
yet  exhausted  by  the  wear  and  tea^  of  the  season,  sung 
with  more  than  usual  precision.  Mile.  Girod's  graceful 
dancing  of  the  Saltarello  also  deserves  a  word  of  praise. 
Last  Saturday  witnessed  the  dihut  of  the  new  Spanish 
tenor.  Signor  Gayarr6,  whose  appearance,  as  we  men¬ 
tioned  before,  had  been  advertised  at  both  houses.  The 
object  of  fierce  managerial  contest  turned  out  to  be  a 
tenor  of  very  considerable  merit,  with  a  fine  powerful 
voice,  which  he  manages  with  considerable  skill.  It 
would  be  premature  to  judge  of  his  merits  by  a 
single  appearance — in  a  part,  too,  where  he  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  never-to-be-forgotten  impression  produced 
^  the  great  Mario.  But  his  achievements  as  Fernando 
in  Donizetti's  Favorita  aufirur  well  for  his  success 


Mass  in  B  Minor,  by  J.  S.  Booh, 
sublime  productions  of  church  music, 
previously  performed  by  the  society. 


HATMARKET  THEATRE. — “  FAME. 

Some  years  ago  a  humorous  critic  observed  of  a  some¬ 
what  dreaiy  reproduction  of  one  of  the  plays  of  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Metcher  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  he 
cursed  Beaumont,  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  he  cursed 
Fletcher  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  he  thought  of 
his  happy  youth  and  wept.  Our  emotions  on  beholding 
Fame  were  of  very  much  the  same  nature,  and,  substi¬ 
tuting  the  name  of  Mr.  Eae  for  that  of  Beaumont,  and  for 
Fletcher  that  of  Bobertson  as  being  the  indirect  cause 
of  so  dull  a  drama,  were  very  fhirly  expressed  by  the 
same  formula.  It  is  a  gp*eat  mistake  for  playwrights  to 
attempt  to  follow  Bob^son.  It  is  idle  to  say  t^t  the 
mantle  of  Bobertson  has  fallen  on  no  one,  from  the  fact 
that  there  was  really  no  mantle  to  fall.  Bobert¬ 
son  founded  no  school;  his  work,  clever  and  sne- 
cessful  as  it  was,  was  solely  his,  and  incapable  of 
further  development.  He  was  among  the  first  to 


dances — of  the  Czardas,  the  Tarantella,  the  Mazurek — as 
a  thing  in  itself  beautiibl  and  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  the  economy  of  dramatic  action  in  many  cases.  Those, 
moreover,  amongst  playgoers  who  remember  Carlotta 
Grisi,  or  Fanny  Ellsler,  or  the  great  Taglioni,  might  tell  the 
younger  generation  that  the  great  fame  of  those  dancers 
was  acquired  by  means  very  different  from  the  coarse 
display  too  frequently  witnessed  on  the  modem  stage. 


n 
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gratify  the  appetite  of  the  pablio  hj  offering  them 
ihemselree  to  feed  upon,  to  show  them  they  are, 
commonplace  and  conventional ;  the  ideal  in  any  form 
did  not  exist  for  him,  but  only  a  stereotyped  reality, 
and  this,  in  his  narrow  wav,  he  represented  admirably. 


reckless  merriment  that  carries  into  all  she  does  an  im¬ 
pression  of  genuine  pleasure  on  her  own  part,  which  is 
the  essential  of  true  artistic  work.  Oxygen  is  not  in 
itself  a  very  remarkable  piece,  there  is  scarcely  as  much 
fun  made  out  of  it  as  might  be ;  but  as  long  as  Miss 
Thompson  acts  in  it  all  she  is  connected  with  must  be 
graceful  and  amusing.  Miss  Violet  Cameron’s  appear¬ 
ance,  voice,  and  style  of  acting  add  very  greatly  to  the 
attraction  of  the  piece,  which  would  be  poor  indeed  if 
its  defects  could  not  be  compensated  for  by  the  pretty 
scene  in  which  she,  as  the  burgomaster’s  daughter,  first 
meets  the  young  prince,  who  is  played  by  Miss  Thomp¬ 
son.  When  we  add  that  Mr.  Lionel  Brough  and  li^. 
Edouin  appear,  and  are  as  amusing  as  ever,  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  Oxygen  is  worth  seeing. 


Inures,  but  anpr  sucn  capaoiiity  is  wnoiiy  wanting  to 
Fame,  The  difficulties  of  a  successful  authoress,  who, 
after  marrying  a  respectable  City  man  that  he  may  be,  as 
she  candidly  informs  him,  her  slave,  becomes  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  is  anxious  to  accept  money  from  the  conven¬ 
tional  unprincipled  admirer,  and  on  this  being  forbidden 
by  the  husband,  who  for  the  first  time  exerts  authority, 
retires  to  the  country,  and  in  a  most  hackneyed  manner 
begins  to  recognise  the  merits  of  this  husband,  and  to 
love  him,  do  not  in  themselves  possess  the  elements  for 
a  work  of  absorbing  interest,  but  they  might  have  been 
made  something  more  of  than  Mr.  Bae  has  succeeded 
in  doing.  To  this  man  and  wife,  who  are  the  centre 
figures  of  the  play,  Mr.  Bae  has  added  two  other  pairs 
01  people,  who  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  the 
play,  and  might  be  removed  to  make  room  for  others, 
or  t^en  away  altogether,  or  multiplied  by  any  number, 
without  materially  .altering  its  character. 

In  only  one  part  of  the  acting  is  the  humour  of  the 
piece  completely  carried  out,  and  that  is  the  principal 
part — the  heroine — which  is  as  badly  acted  by  Miss 
Lafontaine  as  it  is  feebly  conceived  and  weakly  executed 
by  the  author.  The  grace  and  delicate  artistic  feeling 
of  Miss  Marion  Terry’s  acting  gives  to  her  part  a  subtle 
charm,  of  which  no  share  is  due  to  the  dramatist,  and  to 
the  worthless  words  she  has  to  speak  a  human  interest 
that  is  very  delightful,  but  that  such  perfect  acting 
should  be  devoted  to  so  poor  a  part  only  increases  the 
righteous  indignation  against  its  author.  .Two  other 
beings,  who  figure  in  this  confused  performance,  and 
who  form  the  third  of  its  trilogy  of  couples,  are  veiy  well 
acted  bv  Miss  Maria  Harris  and  Mr.  Harold  Kyrle,  who 
contend  successfulfy  against  the  difficulties  they  have  to 
encounter  in  sustaining  the  two  parts  that  are,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  in  the  piece. 

The  reception  accorded  to  Mr.  Bae  on  the  first  night, 
when  he  appeared  in  answer  to  the  call  for  the  author, 
was  so  markedly  the  reverse  of  enthusiastic  that  he 
ought  to  punish  an  unappreciative  public  by  not  pre* 
senting  them  with  any  more  such  works  for  some  time 
to  come.  At  present,  however,  he  seems  to  be  influenced 
by  the  words  of  Peter  Pindar : — 

What  rage  for  fame  attenda  both  great  and  small ! 

Better  be  damned  than  mentioned  not  at  all. 


VAKIORUM  NOTES 


A  great  sensation  has  been  caused  in  the  Berlin  Court  and 
Masonic  circles  by  the  conversion  of  Schlosskapitiin  von 
Dachnoden,  tho  Grand  Master  of  the  Prussian  “  Landes 
Lodge,  to  Bomau  Catholicism.  At  the  Vatican,  they  are  of 
course  highly  gratified,  and  say  that  Lord  Bipon’s  secession 
is  beginning  to  bear  its  fruits. 

The  followers  of  Mr.  Tooth  are  frequently  advised  to  go  to 
Borne.  Why  not  go  to  New  York  P  is  a  question  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  asked  by  any  intelligent  reader  of  some  remark¬ 
able  statements  that  have  recently  appeared  regarding  the 
state  of  Episcopacy  in  America.  In  New  York  there  are  fifty- 
four  Episcopalian  clergymen,  each  of  whom  says  and  does 
much  as  he  pleases ;  certainly  no  bishop  is  willing  or  dares  to 
make  him  afraid.  Above  all  things,  the  three  aggrieved 
parishioners  ”  are  unknown  so  far  as  supervision  of  doctrine  or 
ritual  is  concerned ;  if  a  clergyman  has  the  majority  of  hia 
congregation  on  hU  side,  he  is  beyond  control,  whether  he  be 
High,  Low,  or  Broad.  Had  Mr.  Tooth  ministered  in  New 
York,  he  would  not  have  been  molested — but  then  he  would 
not  have  been  known. 

It  is  said  that  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  intends,  as  soon  as 
the  Eastern  difficulty  is  got  rid  of,  to  publish  a  new  edition  of 
the  literary  works  of  his  eminent  ancestor,  Lord  Burleigh,  and 
that  these  will  be  found  to  contain  more  than  the  *  Precepts  * 
or  ^Directions  for  the  Well  Ordering  and  Carriage  of  a  Man’s. 
Life,’  addressed  to  the  first  Lord  Bobert  CeciL  Still,  even  a 
new  edition  of  these  same  *  Precepts  ’  would  come  very  well 
from  Lord  Salisbury,  considering  his  character  and  religious 
convictions.  Who  could  appreciate  more  thoroughly  than  he 
the  truth  of  an  advice  like  this,  under  the  head  of  **  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Children  ” — “  Sufier  not  thy  sons  to  cross  the  Alps,  for 
they  shall  learn  nothing  there  but  pride,  blasphemy,  and 
atheism  ”  P 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  the  beautiful  lines 
in  Tennyson’s  Maud,”  beginning  with — 

O  that  it  were  possible, 

After  long  grief  and  pain, 

To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  lore, 

Bound  me  once  again — 

were  published  in  a  separate  form  by  the  Poet  Laureate  some 
quarter  of  a  century  before  **  Maud  ”  made  its  appearance.  The 
lines  are  printed  in  the  ^Annual  Begister  for  1837,’  where 
they  are  given  as  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  Esquire. 

The  Turkish  army  recently  gained  a  good  officer,  and  the. 
Mussulman  faith  a  bond  fide  convert  We  do  not  remember 
his  adopted  name,  but  in  the  military  world  he  was  known 
as  Major  Zur  Helle,  and  was,  until  about  three  years  ago, 
the  military  attache  to  the  Austrian  Embassy  at  Constant 
tinople.  A  year  or  so  ago  he  abjured  the  errors  of  Christianity,* 
and  became  a  most  zealous  Moslem.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
married  one  Circassian,  and  has  now  been  appointed  Adjutant 
to  the  Sultan,  with  the  rank  of  major. 

The  Boman  Catholics  in  the  East  have  obtained  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  Revereurui  bull,  and  are  henceforth  to  be  allowed 


FOLLY  THEATRE. — “  OXYGEN.  ’ 

Some  years  ago,  when  Miss  Lydia  Thompson  and  her 
“blonde’*  company  were  the  delight  of  Niblo’s  in 
Broadway,  an  eminent  New  York  critic  and  accomplished 
Shakespearian  scholar  went  into  raptures  over  Miss 
Thompson’s  acting,  and,  if  we  remember  aright,  declared 
it  in  all  good  faith  as  his  impression  that  L^y  Macbeth, 
among  other  tragic  parts,  was  especially  suited  to  her. 
Miss  Thompson,  however,  apparently  thought  differ¬ 
ently  ;  at  least,  she  never  acted  upon  the  advice  of  her 
enthusiastic  critic,  for  with  the  exception  of  an  appear¬ 
ance  in  an  Alexandre  Dumas’  drama,  that  bore,  we  think, 
the  title  of  Mosquito^  she  remained  true  to  burlesque 
daring  her  lengthv  American  tour,  and  has  remained 
faithful  to  it  since  her  return.  We  are  glad  of  this,  for 
if  we  do  not  wholfy  agree  with  our  American  cousin 
as  to  the  advisability  of  Miss  Thompson’s  appearing 
as  the  wife  of  the  Thane  of  Cawdor,  we  are  quite 
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to  elect  their  own  patriarchs  and  bishops  subject  to  their 
canonical  **  institution  in  Rome. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Oakej  Hall— 0.  K.  Hall,  as  he 
was  known  across  the  pond— who  was  Major  of  New  York 
during  the  reign  of  Twe^,  is  at  present  living  in  London  under 
an  assumed  name.  Mr.*  Hall  was  a  gentleman  who  rather 
went  in  for  artistic  tastes,  literature,  and  speech-making.  It 
was  generallj  supposed  in  New  York  that  he  was  onlj  the 
ornamental  figure  of  the  party,  and  that  the  substantial  advan¬ 
tages  were  secured  by  men  of  stronger  heads  and  less  pre¬ 
tentions  to  sestheticism. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Andrew  Halliday  remores  from  the  literary 
and  dramatic  world  a  most  indefatigable  and  a  very  clever 
worker.  Though  at  first  Mr.  Halliday  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  journalistic  work  of  the  essay  type,  he  lately  gave  himself  up 
chiefly  to  working  for  the  stage,  almost  entirely  as  an 
adapter,  and  his  adaptations  were,  if  not  in  themselves  espe¬ 
cially  remarkable,  certainly  very  popular.  At  the  time  of  the 
controversy  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  high  and  low  prices  in 
theatres,  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Halliday  supported  the  side  of 
the  high  prices  as  opposed  to  the  theories  of  Mr.  Dion 
Boucicault. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthome*s  new  novel,  *  Garth,*  which  is  just 
announced,  did  not  appear  in  serial  form  in  England,  but  came 
out  in  Harper's  Monthly  Magadne  in  New  York.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  author  has  made  some  considerable  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  novel  in  its  completed  form. 

Captain  Whittaker’s  *  Life  of  General  Custer  *  throws 
grave  doubt  upon  the  action  of  Reno  and  Benteen,  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  to  the  want  of  promptness  and  obedience  on  their 
part  is  to  be'attributed  the  defeat  and  death  cf  Custer  and  his 
companies. 

If  the  Paris  Figaro  were  to  talk  about  Mr.  Wordsworth,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  we  wonder  what  the  Daily  Telegraph  would 
say  P  Probably,  after  some  general  philosophising  on  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  continental  nations  in  their  love  for  accumulative 
titles,  it  would  point  out  that  the  higher  title,  at  least  in  Eng¬ 
land,  excludes  the  lower,  and  would  wind  up  by  deploring  the 
inaccuracies  of  French  journalists  regarding  the  details  of 
English  **  high  life.*’  And  yet  the  Daily  Telegraph  publishes 
a  telegram  from  its  Vienna  correspondent  to  the  effect  that  a 
distinguished  Austrian  complained  of  certain  members  of  the 
Liberal  party  being  in  regular  correspondence  with  Mr.  Stross- 
mayer,  the  Bishop  of  Agram,  who  constantly  sends  funds  and 
secret  agents  to  Bosnia  to  keep  up  the  agitation  there.”  We 
should  have  thought  that  such  an  authority  on  the  Eastern 
Question  as  the  Daily  Telegraph  has  constituted  itself  would 
have  known  that  Bishop  Strossmayer  is  not  the  Bishop  of 
Agram,  but  Bishop  of  Bosnia,  Djakovo,  and  Syrmia.**  To 
confound  him  uith  his  brother  prelate  of  Agram  is  much  the 
same  as  confounding  Dean  Stanley  with  Cardinal  Manning, 
and  shows  that  the  Daily  Telegraph  is  unaware  of  the  politics 
of  the  two  chief  Croatian  or  South  Slav  parties. 

M.  Perrin,  director  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  has,  in  immediate 
view  of  the  reproduction  of  the  Marquis  de  Villemerf  engaged 
M.  Worms  for  a  year.  There  is  a  talk  also  of  Mile.  A  gar  being 
engaged.  Both  players  have,  in  former  times,  appeared  at  the 
Fran9ai8. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  months  Les  Caprices  de 
Mariannef  will  be  produced  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ai8,  with 
M.  Delaunay  in  M.  Bressant’s  old  part  of  Octave,  and  the 
new  and  young  actor  (he  is  only  nineteen)  M.  Volny  as 
Celio.  This  should  be  a  most  interesting  performance,  and 
may  possibly  be  followed  by  a  revival  of  Le  Chandelier  with 
M.  Volny  in  M.  Delaunay’s  old  part  of  Fortunio. 

M.  G^rome,  following  the  example  of  some  English  painters, 
has  lately  abandoned  the  brush  for  the  chisel,  and  is  at  work 
upon  a  sculpture  of  two  gladiators,  which  promises  to  be  a  very 
strong  work. 

The  last  number  of  HArt  contains  a  very  interesting  article 
on  Th^ophile  Gautier  as  a  painter,  by  £mile  Bergerat  Those 


among  Gautier’s  English  admirers  who  were  ignorant  that  he 
was  artist  with  the  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen,  and  those  who, 
aware  of  the  fact,  had  never  seen  any  examples  of  his  work  in 
this  division  of  art,  will  alike  be  delight^  with  this  article 
which  illustrates  its  text  with  several  charming  little  drawings 
of  women’s  heads  by  the  author  of  *  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin.* 
Gautier  strongly  believed  in  himself  as  a  painter,  and  it  is 
certainly  curious  to  learn  that  the  marvellous  power  of  colour  he 
displayed  in  his  literary  works  was  very  diflferent  as  a  painter. 
“  A  correct  and  cold  designer,”  **  an  exemplary  student,”  “  tho¬ 
roughly  imbued  with  good  principles  and  tradition,”  **  mani¬ 
festly  academic,”  that  these  terms  should  ever  be  applied  to  Thdo- 
phile  Gautier  seems  extraordinary,  and  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
his  real  strength  lay  in  the  path  he  chose.  A  very  floe  portrait 
of  the  poet  accompanies  the  article,  and  represents  him,  not  as 
in  his  own  portrait  of  himself  in  the  Ilsmani  days  when 
dressed — 

Dans  SOD  pourpoint  de  satin  rose, 

Qu'un  godt  hardi  coloria, 

and  with 

Une  chevolure  k  tous  crins 
De  roi  franc  on  de  lion  fnuve, 

but  some  few  jears  older,  and  clad  in  Greek  costume.  The 
portrait  is  by  Thdodore  Chass^rieu,  and  is  the  one  of  which. 
Gautier  was  fondest. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  visited  St.  Louis,  will  regret  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Southern  Hotel,  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the 
States,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  The  loss  of  life,  if  the 
estimates  be  correct,  is  terribly  large.  In  the  large  Ameri¬ 
can  hotels,  precautions  are  generally  taken  that  render  any  great 
fatality  in  consequence  of  fire  very  unlikely. 

'Homoeopathic  Morals,*  is  the  inviting  title  of  a  new  work  to 
be  published  by  a  Philadelphia  publisher,  but  not  to  be  edited 
by  Mr.  Emerson.  It  is  decidedly  an  improvement  upon  *  Half- 
Hours  with  the  Best  Authors,*  for  it  is  to  give  '  Five  Minutes 
with  the  Best  Moralists,*  that  is  to  say,  a  five  minutes  perusal 
of  the  book  of  a  morning  will  set  one — speaking  ethically — on 
his  sea-legs  for  the  day.  It  will  consist  of  sentences  from 
the  writings  of  Seneca,  Epictatus,  Marcus  Aurelius, Lord  B  icon. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Montesquieu,  William  Penn,  and  Mr.  Ward 
Beecher,  and  various  other  authors,  who  have,  to  modify  a 
well-known  sentiment,  "said  but  little  here  below,  but  said 
that  little  strong.” 

A  dramatised  version  of  '  Lady  Audley’s  Secret,*  revised  by 
the  authoress,  will  probably  be  the  next  production  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  which  appears  to  be  going  in  strongly  fur 
adaptations  of  sensational  novels. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  DanH  Druce^  after  its  lengthy  London  career 
is  now  being  acted  in  the  provinces.  None  of  the  Hayinarket 
company  are  in  it,  but  Miss  Florence  Terry  sustains  admirably 
her  sister’s  part  of  Dorothy  Druce.  Miss  Terry  also  appears  in 
Mr.  Gilbert’s  Sweethearts^  which  follows  DarCl  Druce  in  the 
country,  and  acts  the  heroine  in  an  exceedingly  sympathetic 
and  artistic  manner. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  plays,  the  Palace  of  'Truth,  will  be 
revived  at  the  Hay  market,  on  Saturday  next,  as  a  successor  to 
Fame, 

"  Le  Tombeau-des-Lutteurs,”  the  story  by  Ldon  Cladel,  now 
appearing  in  the  RipiMnjue  des  litres,  is  for  grim  excitement 
and  graphic  description  by  no  means  an  unworthy  successor  • 
to  "  L’Assommoir,”  by  Emile  Zola. 

The  American  Library  Journal,  a  useful  and  interesting 
periodical,  has  announced  to  its  readers  that  it  will  in  future 
issue  all  copies  of  the  journal  with  the  leaves  cut,  except  to 
those  who  express  a  wish  to  the  contrary.  It  observes  ”  There 
is  a  certain  subtile  pleasure  in  cutting  one’s  way  along  through 
a  new  copy  of  a  book  or  paper,  if  one  has  a  good  paper-knife 
and  an  easy  chair,  and  plenty  of  leisure ;  but  we  confess  that 
the  paper-knife,  and  easy-chair,  and  leisure,  are  to  apt  to  be 
wanting  just  when  we  wish  to  glance  at  some  given  page  not 
yet  cut  that  we  much  prefer  oun  done  by  machinery  without 
danger  of  violating  the  margin  as  a  dull  knife  or  impatient 
finger  so  often  does.”  This  is  exceedingly  sensible  and  on  the 
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whole  we  wieh  the  example  were  more  generally  followed. 
There  are,  of  course,  certain  books  which  one  would  prefer  to 
find  inriolate,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  the  generality,  whose 
uncut  edges  are  only  a  nuisance. 

Some  of  the  evening  papers  had  an  account  on  Thursday  of 
Mr.  Walter,  of  the  Tunes,  having  been  attacked  and  robbed  by 
three  men,  with  stilettoes,  in  Rome.  **  He  was  .not  hurt,’*  it 
was  added.  He  certainly  could  not  have  been  much  hurt,  for 
he  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday,  looking  re> 
markably  well.  There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  some 
foundation  for  the  report,  a  brother  of  Mr.  Walter’s  having 
•uflfered  in  the  way  described. 
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Liverpool,  1876.  (Demy  Svo,  pp.  893.)  Longmans,  lit. 
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and  Co. 
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-rvOR^’S  GREAT  WORKS  — CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

JLT  PRjBTORIUM  and  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM;  with  Dream 
of  Pilate's  Wife,  House  of  Caiaphas,  Ac.,  at  the  Dor6  Gallery,  83  New  Bond 
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TV/fR.  TENNANT,  Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C.. 

iTl.  gives  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  dementary  ooUsotions  of  Minerals,  Rooks,  and  Foesils,  to  illustrate  the 
Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillipe,  and  othera,  on  the  fol* 
lowing  terms : — 

100  Small  Speoimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Thres  Trays . .  £t  9  S 

3(K)  Specimens,  largtr,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  3  3  0 

800  Specimens,  larger.  In  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illnstrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  36 
to  3,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  oommencing  the  stodj 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleamire  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

London  library,  12  St  James’s  Square,  London. 

Founded  1841. 

Pathox— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Prisidekt— THOMAS  CARLYLE,  Esq. 

This  Library  contains  83,000  Volomm  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Literatnie,  in 
various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £3,  with  En^nce  Fee  of  £6  ;  Life  Memberdiip. 
£36.  Fifteen  volumea  are  allowed  to  Country  and  ten  to  Town  Members. 
Beading  Room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-post  Six.  Prospcctns  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(Establisbad  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C. ;  and  16  A 17  PaU  Mall,&W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manage/. 

PHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Ooss,  London.  Established  1783. 


Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Secretaries  -f  ^ 


GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


I  OSS  and  ANXIETY  MAY  be  AVOIDED  and  MOST 

-i  LUCRATIVE  PERCENTAGES 

PERMANENTLY  SECURED  through  the  INFORMATION 
Contained  in 

“  THE  FORTNIGHTLY  STOCK  EXCHANGE  REVIEW,” 

Sent  post  free  to  Applicants  by 
MESSRS.  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON  A  CO., 

Sworn  Brokers,  * 

86  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

Bakkxrs  — ROBART8,  LUBBOCK,  A  (X>.,  Lombard  Street. 


CCIDENTS 


FLOOD  AND  FIELD. 


AfXJIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
May  be  provided  against  by  a  Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Snbecribed  Capital,  £1,000,000. 

£1,130,000  has  been  paid  as  (X)MPEN8ATION. 

Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or  64  ComhUil. 

London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

p~1  ^  — In  return  (pr  a  Ten-Pound  Note,  free  and  safe 
30  _L  •  P®r  Po«t,  One  of 

BENNETTS  LADYS  SOLD  WATCHES, 

Perfect  for  time,  beauty,  and  workmanship,  with  keylew  action,  air-tlgrht, 
damp- tight,  and  dost* tight. 

63  Cheapside,  London.  Ckild  Chains  at  Manufacturots'  Piioss. 

P.O.O.  John  Bennett. 

BENNETT.  63  and  6«  CHEAPSIDE. 

VERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonveyanoe  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterransaa, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi* 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  CanaL 
svory  Thursday,  from  Vsoioe  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  tbo  Owlaoa 
Malls,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 132  Leadenhall  Street.  E.O.,  and  23  Oockspnr  Street,  S.W. 

Earth  to  earth. —  The  London  necropolis 

COMPANY  is  prepared  to  conduct  Funerals  npon  the  principle  reoently 
advocated  in  *'  The  ’Timee,”  dispensing  with  all  prooeraion,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  thu  ordinary  Undertaker  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  All 
Uiat  is  necessary  is  that,  in  the  case  of  death,  notice  of  the  event  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  Company’s  Office.  The  new  Patent  Necropolis  Earth  to 
Earth  Coffin  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  2  Lancaster  Place,  Strand.  W.C. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  BIRTHDAY, 

2»rd  APRIL,  l-W. 

THE  BRITISH  COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH,  Euston  Road,  London,  trosts  that 
Anti-Vaccinators  will  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  immortal  Bard  with  all 
bononrs.  Let  It  be  remembered  that  Shakespeare*  made  manifest  the  dangers 
of  infnsiiig  into  tne  Blood  any  corruption  whatever,  in  o'-oordan -e  with  Har¬ 
vey’s  theory  of  the  CIRCULATION.  JAMES  M0RI80N,  th*  Hvgelst,  per- 
fe^ed  Harvey’s  discovery  by  proclaiming  that  all  diseases  pnxwed  from  luPiiHriT 
OF  TBB  Blood,  and  can  only  be  eradicated  by  prv>per  Vboktabui  Puboati.}^  I 

•  See  ”  Ham'et.”  Act  I.,  Scene  3. 

”  The  Liraors  distilment,  whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  BLOOD  of  man,”  ho. 

N.B.— Vaocine  matter  is  literally  “  A  Lkprocs  dibtilmbnt.” 
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49  POniiTBT. 

HALLWAY  ACCIDENTS 

mSUBED  AGAINST  hj  SINOLB  PAYMENTS  oorving  1, »,  10,  or  90  Tmii, 
*  or  the  WHOLB  UFB. 

nnn  ^  Uband  •UowmooM  if  Injured,  for  m  Single  Perment 

AA|UUU  of  iS6  oorerlng  the  Whole  Life.  Smeller  amoonta  end  eiwrter 
periodain  proportion. 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Bj  Uniform  Annnel  Preminme,  irreapectiTe  of  ooonpation.  Pertioipetion  in 
Proflte  without  Liability. 

RAILWAY  end  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  KINGSALB,  Cheirman. 

49  POULTRY. 

Proepectnaea,  Ac.,  Free.  W.  BURR,  P.8.S.,  Managing  Director. 

BIRKBECK  BANK.  EsUblished  1861.  20  gnd  30 

_  8onthan)pV)n  Bnlldingii,  Chancery  Lane,  W.O. 

DEPOSITS  reoeiTed  at  INTEREST  for  stated  periods,  or  repayable  on  demand. 
On  Cnrrent  Acoonnta,  lotereat  allowed  on  the  minimnm  monthly 
Cheque  Books  supplied,  and  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued. 

The  Bank  andertakm  the  custody  of  Securities  of  Customers,  and  the  Colleo* 
tion  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Diridends,  and  Cocoons.  Stocks  and  Shares  pur* 
chased  and  sold,  and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  till  4,  excepting  Saturdays,  then  from  10  to  9. 

On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  in  the  evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  BAYBNBCROFT,  Manager. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

UVTTKBSALLT 

TJECOMMENDED  by  the  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

A- 1.  A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  meliow,  delidoos,  and  most  wholesome. 

Dr.  Hasbaix.  says :  —  “  The  eamplee  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste, 
aromatio  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to 
be  pare,  wriLmstored,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.’* 

Wholeeals  ;  90  GREAT  TITCHnELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  porohaaers,  when 
the  emergendee  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
exeention  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dreeees  and  millinery, 
beddea  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards,  to  out  from  the  piece,  all  marked 
in  plain  flgnres.  and  at  tbs  same  prioe  as  if  purohased  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  Warehonse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  atoo  given  for 
household  mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  sntall  fBmiiw, 

-A. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

RBOSNT  STREET,  W. 

MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BT  SOBTIirO  TOVB  PAPXBS  DfTO 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

**  Bxosedingly  naefoL”— dVcuuiard. 

Bold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free  from 

Henrj  Stone,  Menufasturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 

AB  Sixes  osn  be  seen  at 

IS  CRANBOURNB  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitobenen  of  the  onlinsry 
descriptUm.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economiosl ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  at  beat ;  a^  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  riie  onhnary 
Kitcheners,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  lire  if  desired. 

The  various  sixes  suited  to  different  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
seen  daily  at  Hears.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

49  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Froepoctosa  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. 

TDOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philaddjphia^ 
1876.  Aleo  at  Leede  and  Manchester,  1876. 

J||^OISELESS|  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet- like,  Splendid 

"p^ AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

JjgEST  for  Public  Buildings,  Private  Houses,  && 

Sold  by  an  Furnishing  Honaa  in  Town  and  Country. 

WORKS:— WOBBLE T  ETBBBT,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE 74  QUEEN  STREET,  CHSAPSIDB. 


North  British  and  mercantile 

INSURANCE  OOMPANY. 

Inoorporsftsd  by  Royal  Chartar  sod  Special  Aofes  of  Parliament. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL.  A9.000.000. 

PAID.UP  CAPITAL,  E90O,OOO. 

The  SIXTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  th«  NORTH 
BRITISR  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  was  held  within  the 
Company’s  Office,  §4  Princa  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  Friday,  April  4,  in  terms 
of  tbs  Constitution  of  the  Oompany— 

Sir  JAMES  GARDINER  BAIRD.  Bart.,  in  the  abeeooe  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  LAWRENCE, 

*  Chairman  of  the  General  Court  of  Directors,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Report  of  the  Directors  wa  submitted  showing  the  following  results  for 
the  year  1874 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Tbs  PREMIUMS  reoeivsd  during  ths  year  1874,  after  deducting  Re-Insoranoss, 

sanonnted  to  . <848,044  7  10 

The  Loaa  by  Fire  during  the  year  were .  483,488  11  9 

This  embraoa  not  merely  all  loaa  actually  ascertained  and  paid,  but  induda 
a  full  atimate  of  all  claims  that  had  arisen  i^or  to  Deoesnber  81. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

1,040  NEW  POLICIES  were  issued,  insming  <1,089,644,  and  adding  to  ths 
Revrans  the  sum  of  <86,787  I7f.  id.  of  New  Premiums. 

The  Claims  which  had  oeourred  during  the  year,  indoding  14  Bndosrment 
Poliotes,  were  944  in  number,  arising  under  806  PoUdes,  and  ths  snms  Assured 

amount^,  sriih  Bonos  Additions,  to . <904,440  14  7 

In  the  ANNUITY  DEPARTMENT  79  Bonds  have  been  granted, 

■ecniing  Annoitla  to  the  amount  of  <4,870  4x.  lOd.  yeaiy,  for 

which  was  received  the  sum  of  .  <49,789  11  8 

During  the  year  81  Annnitia  had  fSUan  in,  relierlng  the  Oompany  of  the  sum 
of  <1,408  19«.  8d.  yearly. 

The  FIRE  RESERVES,  after  Payment  of  all  Loaa  and  Bxpensa.  and  ths 

Dividend  and  Bonus  after-mentioned,  amount  to .  <1,089,788  11  10 

The  UFB  ACCUMULATED  FUNDS .  9,608,439  IS  9 

The  ANNUITY  FUND .  393,344  14  t 

The  PAID-UP  CAPITAL .  240,000  0  0 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  bv  P.  dn  Pro  Grenfell,  Esq., 
London,  the  Report  was  nnanimonsly  approved  of,  and  a  Dividend  of  pa 
Share  wa  dedared,  together  with  a  Bona  of  7«.  M.  pa  Share.  Of  this  Divi* 
dend  17s.  ed  pa  Share  wa  paid  In  Ootoba  last,  and  ths  remaining  17s.  4<.  and 
the  Bona  of  7s.  4<<.— togetba  <1  4s. — are  payable  on  the  10th  April  cnrrent, 
free  of  Income  Tax. 

On  the  motion  of  Fredalok  Pitman,  Esq.,  W.8.,  eecooded  by  Alexanda  H. 
Campbell,  Eeq.,  London,  the  following  Noblemen  and  Oaitlemen  were  elected  as 
Extraordinary  and  Ordinary  Direetom— vis.,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Bari  of  Aba- 
deen,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Alriie,  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  Bart.,  and 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Elgin  a  Extraordinary  Directors;  Evan  Allan 
Hunter,  Esq^  George  Anldjo  JamUson,  Esq.,  and  John  F.  W.  Drummond,  Bw]., 
M  Directors  of  the  Bdinboi^  Board  ;  John  Sanderson,  Esq.,  John  Whits  Osta, 
Esq.,  George  Garden  Niool,  Esq.,  and  Edward  Oohsn,  Esq.,  a  Directors  (ff  the 
London  Bead. 

On  the  motion  of  Thoma  Clark,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Sir  John  Marjoribanks  ot 
Lees,  Bart.,  the  thanks  ot  the  Meeting  were  given  to  the  Directors  ot  the 
Company. 

On  the  motion  of  George  Anldjo  Jamieeon,  Esq.,  seconded  by  David  Baird 
Wanchope,  Esq.,  the  thanks  of  the  Mating  were  voted  to  the  various  Local 
Boards  and  Agents  of  the  Company. 

Thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  thereafta  by  acclamation  voted  to  the  Chairman 
for  his  oondoct  in  the  o^lr. 


BSTABU8HMEMT  FOR  1877. 

All  of  whom,  indoding  tbs  President  and  Vioe-Praidents,  are  Shareholders. 

PnnsiDBNT. 

His  Grsos  ths  DUKE  OF  ROXBUBOHB,  K.T. 

V  iOB-  PRIRIDB  STS. 

His  Once  the  DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND,  K.G. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  ABBBCORN,  K.G. 
Bxtraorouart  Dirbctobs. 


Right  Hon.  Lord  Wolverton. 

Sir  Walter  James,  Bart. 

Sir  John  Mdoribanks  of  Lees,  Bart. 
Sir  Robert  Hay  of  Haystoan,Bart. 
David  Mahony,  Esq.,  Dublin. 

Right  Hon.  the  Bari  of  Strathmore. 


Right  Hon.  Sir  Jama  Fargoaron  of 
KUkerrsm  Bart. 

Ths  Right  Hon.  the  EsrI  of  Aberdeen. 
Tbs  Right  Hon.  the  Bsrl  of  Airlio. 
Sir  Matthew  W.  Ridley,  Bart. 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Elgin. 


GENERAL  COURT  Of  DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hoo.  Lobd  Lawrsscs,  G.O.B.  and  G.C.8.L,  Chairman. 
LONDON. 


Bight  Hon.  Lord  Lawrsnos. 

Hon.  Hugh  M'CoUoch. 

Jnnias  8.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Merchant. 
Georgs  Garden  Niool,  Esq. 

John  Sanderson,  Esq.,  Merohant. 
Baron  John  H.  W.  SohrOder. 
OeorgB  Young,  Esq.,  Merchant. 


John  White  Oata,  Eeq.,  Merohant. 

Charia  Morrison,  Eeq. 

Richard  Baring,  Esq.,  Merohant. 

Riohard  Braodt,  Esq.,  Merchant. 

Alexander  H.Campb^,  Esq.  •Merchant. 

Edward  Cohen,  E^.,  Merchant. 

John  Fleming,  Esq.,  OBJ. 

P.  da  Prs  Qre^U,  Esq.,  Merchant. 

Managa  of  Fire  Department— G.  H.  BunirnT. 
Forrign  8nb-Man«ga— Phiup  Wikdsor. 

Manager  of  Life  Department— Hkhrt  Cockbubw. 
Secretary— F.  W.  Lakcb. 

Medical  Officers— A.  H.  Hassall,  M.D. ;  R.  C.  Cbxam,  M.D. 
HsiuiAKX  Wkbbr,  M.D. 

Bolidtor— Sir  W.  R.  Drakx. 


EDINBURGH. 


Bran  Allan  Hunta,  Esq.,  W.S. 

George  Auldjo  Jamieson,  Esq.,  C.A. 
Robert  Bi<ir  Maoonochie,  Esq.,  of 
Gattonside. 

Frederick  Pitman,  Esq.,  WJ9. 

Jama  Campbell  Tait,  B^.,  W.S. 

John  Wharton  Tod,  Eeq.,  W.S. 

David  B.  Wanchope,  Eeq.,  Merchant, 
Leith. 


ffir  Jama  Gardina  Baird,  Bart. 

David  Davidaon,  Esq.,  Treasora  of  the 
Bank  of  Seotland. 

J.  F.  Walka  Drummond,  Esq. 

Ralph  Dundu,  Esq.,  W.S. 

Oharla  Oalrdna,  Esq.,  Managa  of 
Union  Bank  of  Scotland. 

Lieut.'Col.  John  Craigie  Halkett,  Yr. 
of  Cramond. 

Alexanda  Howe,  Eeq.,  WJS. 

Secretary— JoHK  OoiLVU. 

Actuary— David  Cribholm. 

Asaistant-Seeretsry — Thomas  M’MmmiB. 

Medical  Olllar— Johb  Moir,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P. 

Solicitors— Mackbbzib,  Imra,  A  Looak,  WJS. 

Auditor— Gboros  Mcrbat,  O.A. 

General  Managa— David  Smith,  F.B.8.B. 

CHIEF  OFFICES  :— 

LONDON . 61  TKXAonacmJi  Stsbht. 

. . Weet-End  CHBoe,  8  Watbrloo  Placb,  Fall  Mall. 

EDINBUBOH . 64  Prixos  STRICT. 


GLASGOW . Branch  Office,  1U3  Sr.  Vneerr  Stuct. 
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■pvu  BARRY’S  REVALENTAARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  ia  tin  onnictnri  for  13  cape,  at  3«. ;  34  oapa,  $4.  Sd,;  48  cavt.  tj  • 
388  capa,  tOr. ;  *7f  cupe,  M«. 

T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.—They  tootbe 

3-^  the  moat  irritabla  •tomach  and  nerrM,  in  nausea  and  slcknw,  eren  in 
pregnanej  or  at  aea,  heartbom,  and  tba  farerish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  eren  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking 
They  improre  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleen  and 

U.  8d. ; 


are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  eren  meat.  11b, 

31b.,<s.;  34  lb.,  80s. 

'TVEP^TS:  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

8J  London,  W.;  same  bouse,  36  Place  Yenddme,  Paris:  19  Bonlevaid  da 
Nord,  BmsMli ;  3  Via  Tomaso  Oroasi,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valrerde,  Madrid  * 
38,  39  Passage,  Kaiser  Qallerie,  and  168,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
^l^lflsch  Oassa,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Oroom’  and  Ohemists’  in  erery  town. 

EUPrURBS.— BY  R07AL  LB'mM  PATENT. 

VITHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

*  *  upwards  of  800  liedical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effeotiTa  inrention 
in  the  curatire  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  nae  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  aroided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  reqnisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC>MATN  PAD  a^ 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptire  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Ttum  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post.ontheolrcumferenoe 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  ^e  Mimufactnrer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  338  PiccadiUy,  London. 

Single  Truss,  164.,  314.,  364.  6d.,  and  814.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
814.  6<f.,  424.,  and  824.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  424.  and  834.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Poet*ol0ce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Poet  Office,  Piocadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

T7»LASriC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

L  J  (X>SB  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  4ic.  They  are  pocous,  light  in  texture,  and  inezpensire,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  is.  6<f.,.  7s.  64.,  10s.,  and  164. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  328  Piccadilly,  London. 

\^IIAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

*  *  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  84.  64.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Culours,  7s.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  oolour  for  Serrants’  Lirery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules, 
Cullen’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,"  4,000  Engrayings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  1 04. ;  "  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,"  4,000  EngraTings,  84.  64.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLBTON,  Genealogist,  38  Cranbotime  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  pen  from  ten  till  four. 

OEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7s.  64. 
Lirery  Button  Dies,  £3  2s.  Crests  engrared  on  allrer  spoons  and  family 
plate,  84.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engrared  Crest,  12s.  64. 
Registered  letter,  64.  extra.  T.  CULLBTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  38  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lano). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  800  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Oest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLBTON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
38  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Luie). 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  ‘WLLCTON,  aU  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  3,000  to  select  from 
£3  24. ;  £8  84. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6  I64. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  I64.  Send  else  ot  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Orests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Bings. 
T.  CULLBTON,  6^  Engraver,  38  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reouire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  I4. ;  Name  Plate, 


spleen,  addity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  ncarthura,  noaaacne,  ueoiiity,  aropsy, 
crNmps,  nioiims,  naasea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  (Its,  eongh,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  Invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

PURE  of  I.IVER  «nd  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  Jamea  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  "  Dec.  8, 1889. 

"  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  tbe  liver  is  more  than  nsnally  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  fiow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  merenry  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  fiow  of  bile  Is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  bsst  effecta. — JAMBS  T.  CAMPBELL." 

PURE  No.  08,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

••  T  srn  happy  to  he  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  adntiralde  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleneas,  my  sight  has 
tm)irovrd  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectoclea,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  tbe  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confossion.s,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  bead 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  suffereis  I 
authorise  tbe  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  yonr  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Fninetto,  near  Mondovl." 

FAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— dITf.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

,  of  Medicine  In  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
fifrlin  Clittfeat  IFeei/yof  April  8,  1873:— “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  mv  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  ohild,  not 
four  months  old,  sufferra  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRT’8  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  succew.  The 
vomiting  oeased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  nwtorad  to  the  moat  tinnrishing  health.  Similar  snooe«s  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat." 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Twenty-keven  years’  DYS- 

PEPSTA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  *pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  1  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  lias  hnen  effectnally  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  In  fix  weeks’  time.  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  3nd  October,  1848." 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-IcONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  40,833,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepaia, 
nervonmess,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  fiatulency,  spasms,  sickne^  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^^re  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

-1  SUMPTION. — "Thirty- three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 


newest  designs  In  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Sca-son.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cords  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illnminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLBTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  38  Cran- 
bourne  Street  (oozner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 

OOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  £1  Is.,  £2  2s.f 

O  £3  84.,  £4  44.,  £5  54.,  £6  6s.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLBTON,  38  Cranboume 
Street.  London,  W.C.  Poet  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

"  T>  Y  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 

X!)  govern  tlie  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  flue  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  ns 
many  heavy  doctor’s  bills.  It  is  by  the  jadicions  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  t<>  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  aro  floating  around  ns  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  oursoh-cs  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 


U  RARRY’S  FOOD. 


Dr.  I.ivingstone,  describing  the 

J  province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentirns  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  "  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
mwllclnc,  their  staff  of  Ufe  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  iwrfocUy  free  from  disease — oonsnroption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  Vteon  scjirt  elv  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pozand  meaales  for  more 
than  twenty  yeara." 

"I^U  B.ARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

^  Prurvy,  which  prevalleil  on  board  our  good  ahlp  tbe  ./ran  Barf,  of  the 
French  Navy. on  her  late  voyage  romd  the  world. have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
cxcelU-nt  HEVALENTA  ARAUICA  F(K)D,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
Juice  and  compreaaed  vegeUidea  to  reetcre  offleera  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
Ita  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy.— Dra.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  O.  Bourdon,  B.  YUer,  J.  Mondot,  Kourritu.  Roada  off 
Uydies,  1 8th  May,  1878." 

TlU  BARRY’S 


frame.’’ — Cicil  S^rcite  Oat>-tte, 


Holloways  ointment  and  pills.  —  Spring 

Remedies.- With  the  changing  season  it  is  prudent  for  all  to  rectify  any 
ailment  afllictJng  them ;  but  it  is  incumbent  on  the  aged,  suffering  under  ulcera- 
tiouB  and  similar  sources  of  debility,  to  have  them  removed,  os,  if  neglected, 
worse  consequi-ucea  follow.  This  Ointment  is  their  remedy :  on  its  powers  all 
may  rely  ;  it  not  merely  eradicates  the  sores,  but  extirpates  the  mischief  at  it* 
root,  exiracts  the  oorr^ing  poison,  and  stimulates  nature  t)  fill  up  the  ulcer 
with  tliOj«  SOU)  d,  healthy  granulations  whldi  will  abide  throuvh  life.  Under 
this  treatment  lad  legs  soon  become  sound,  scorbutic  skins  oast  off  their  scales, 
and  scnifulous  sores  ccakc  to  annoy.  Such  hope  for  the  diseasMl  was  unknow  n 
in  former  days. 


revalenta  arabica  FOOD 

(snlUbly  packed  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  41b.,  at  34.:  of  1  lb., 
;  3  lb.,  64. ;  8  lb.,  144. ;  13  Ib.,  284. ;  24  lb.,  8O4. 
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HEAL  &  SON, 


195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENEiH  COUBT  BOAB,  ¥. 

THE  LAROEST  HOUSE  IN  LONDON  FOR 


BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


HEAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 


OETZMANN  &  00., 

67, 69, 71,  73,  77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &o.,  &o. 


FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


A  Descriptire  Catalogue  (the  test  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


JOHN  TANN’S 

RELIANCE  SAFES. 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

LISTS  FREE. 

LORNE 

HIGHLANT) 

WHISKY. 

The  PERFECTION  of  WHISKY. 

UNRIVALLED  for  TODDY. 

SOLE  PEOFRIETOBS,  GREENLEES  BROTHERS, 

1  Qretham  Buildings,  London,  E.C. ;  Distilltries,  Argykthlre. 


■  FOR  All  THE  USES  OF  THE  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS'  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION, 

AND  IS  UNEQUALLED 

FOR  UNTFORMIiY  SUPERIOR  QUAIilTY. 


JOHN  GOSNELL-&  CO.’S 

“CHEBBY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

grestly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  prloe  Is.  M.  per  bottle. 

“AGHA  AMABELLA” 

Restom  the  Hamen  Heir  toite  prietinehoe,  no  metter  et  whet  e.e;  9*,  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beauti/ullj  Perfnmed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Bold  bj  all  Chemists  and  Perfnmen. 

LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  FEVERS,  ERUPTIVE  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
BILIOUS  SlCl^ESS,  and  HEADACHE,  haring  peculiar  and  excluslre  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  pobUe  with  the  mere 
tranmweltion  of  the  words  of  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health* 
restoring  element*  of  LAliPLOUOH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE,  it  is  of  the  ntmoet 
importanoc  that  the  NAMB  and  TBADU  MABK  on  a  BUFF- 
COlfOURBD  WBAeFFEB  enrelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  de¬ 
pendence  alon*  can  be  placed. 

NOTH  ADDRISS— 111  HOLBORN  mr.T.,  LONDON. 


SAI  N  SBU  RY’S 

LAVENDEB  WATEB. 

177  STRAND,  and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


ESTABUSHED  180«. 

SALMON,  ODY,  &  CO., 

Inrentors  and  Patentees  of  the 

8ELF-ADJUSTIN0  TRUSS, 

To  his  late  Hajesty  William  IV.,  and  to  Her  Majesty's 
Army  and  Nary. 

Jf.B. — A  Female  Attendant  on  Ladiee. 

Price  List,  with  Directions  for  Measoremont,  post  free. 


OmNEFOBD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

For  orer  80  years  approred  a*  the  BEST  REMEDY  for 

Iddity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 

Indigestion ; 

and  as  a  Safe  and  Gentle  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  &  CO., 

173  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON ;  and  of  aU  Chemiste  throughout 

the  World. 


L  A  D  I  E  S’ 

BELTS, 

ELASTIC 

STOCKINGS, 

*0., 

MADE  TO  ANY 
MEASURE. 


In  oonsequenoe  of  Spuriona  Imltationi  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE 


Which  are  oalonlated  to  deoelre  the 
PubUo,  LEA  a  PERRINS  hare 
adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 
their  slgnatnre,  thna 


Which  will  be  placed  on  ereir  bottle  of  W0R0E8TERSH1EB  SAUCE  from 

_  this  date,  and  without  which  none  la  gennine. 

S9r  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  h  BLACK* 
WELL,  London ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Rirtail,  by  Dealers  In  Sauoss  throughout  the  Worid. 


JOHNSTON’S 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


CORN  FLOUR 


“IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPBRIOR.” 

Lancet, 


X  Y  Z 

British  and  Continental, 
No  Second  Reference. 


IS  THE  BEST. 

RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 

X  YZ 


/  ' 


Mi 
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WILLIAM  S.  BUETON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


Price  7s.  M. ;  origtnell  j  11«.  M. 

FLAGELLATION  and  the  FLAGELLANTS : 


rpHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOB  SILVER _ 

X  The  reel  NICKEL  BILVIR,  introduced  more  than  thirtj  jeare  ago  by 


a  History  of  the  Rod  in  all  Conntriee,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Tims.  By  Rev.  W.  Coopbh.  Twenty  Plates,  thick  crown  8to. 
8s.  6d.,  at  ail  the  Libraries.  * 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington 
and  Oo.,  is  the  best  article  next  to  silver  that  can  be  nsed  as  such,  either  nsefaHy 
or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  rilver. 


MUSIC  &  MUSICIANS  :  Essays  and  Criticisms. 


PATmiTB. 


Fiddle  or 

Bead 

or  1 

King*!  or 

Old  SUver. 

Thread.  | 

BhelL 

£ 

s.  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

1 

10  0 

3  1 

0 

3  5  0 

1 

3  0 

1  9 

0 

1  11  0 

• 

14  0 

1  0 

0 

19  0 

DssKrt.lTs. ' 


)ns,  13s.  per  dos. 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 


lid:  It. 


lid:  It.  a-,  n.  JoiTEs, 

BUBOEON'.DENTIST, 

TT7TLL  be  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratis  and  post  free,  which  explains  the 
^  most  nnique  system  of  the  adaptation  of  artiflc^  and  extraction  of  natural 


tofth  without  pain,  from  his  only  London  address— 

67  GBIDAT  BUSSBIiL  8TBEBT, 

Oppoidte  the  British  Mosenm. 

Note.— Improved  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
in  the  moet  dlfflcnlt  and  delicate  caees,  on  a  perfectly  painless  system  of  self* 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stamps  being  unnecessary ;  and,  by  recent 
soiantlflo  dlsooverles  and  improvements  in  mechanical  dentist,  detection  is 
rendered  utterly  impoesible,  both  by  the  close  adjustment  of  artiflcial  teeth  to 
the  gams  and  their  life-like  appearance.  By  this  patented  invention  complete 
mastloatlon,  extreme  lightness,  combined  with  strength  and  durability,  are 
insured,  useless  bulk  being  obviated  ;  articulation  is  rendered  clear  and  distinct. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  Mr.  G.  H.  Jones  has  introduced  an 
entirely  new  prooeee.  "  ■  '  - 

^  TESTIMONIAL. 

**  Mv  dear  Sir. — Allow  mo  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  skill  and  atten¬ 
tion  displayed  in  the  construction  of  my  Arttflcial  Teeth,  which  renders  my 
mastication  and  articulation  excellent.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  yon  have  ob¬ 
tained  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent,  to  protect  what  I  consider  the  per- 
feotlon  of  Painless  Dentikry.  In  recognition  of  your  valuable  services  yon  are 
at  liberty  to  us#  my  name.  8.  (I.  HUTCHINS, 

*'  By  Appointment  Surgeon- Dentist  to  the  (^ueen. 

«G.  H.  Jones,  B9q." 


Liebig  compai 

Finest  meat-flavourix 
OximoM.— Gennlne  only  with 


lEBIO  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.  — 

Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
noM.— Geonlne  only  with  nc-elmile  of  Baron  Liebig’isigi^ore  across  labd. 


-simile  of  Bsron  Liebig’i  signature  across  labd. 


SELTZER. 


SCHWEPPE’S  MALVERN  SELTZER. 

SCHWEPPWS  SODA  WATER. 

BCHWBPPE’S  LEMONADE. 

SCHWEPPES  POTASS  WATER. 

Consumers  are  partloularly  requested  to  ask  for  SCHWEPPB’S,  and  observe 
Trade  Mark  on  Labde  (a  Fountain),  ae  many  imitations  are  offered  to  the  Public. 
To  be  obtained  from  the  leading  (Chemists,  Wine  Merchants,  and  Grocers. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL. - PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY’S  CARAO.\S  COCOA.— 

**  A  most  delidous  and  valuable  article.” — Standard. 

**  The  Oarmcas  Ooooa  of  suoh  choice  quality.” — Food,  Water ^  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hsssall. 


RY’S  EXTRACT  OF  OOCO  A.— 


JL'  Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 

”  Which  really  consists  of  Ooooa  .*Iibs  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.” — Fbod, 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  Hasnall. 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRYE  SONS. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON'S  PICKLES,  Saucea,  and  Condi* 

•  meats _ B.  LAZBNBT  E  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  odebrated  receipts, 


and  manufactoisrsof  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  (Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  thdr  name,  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  le  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadulterated.— 93  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity 
Street,  London,  8.B. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  reqfleeted  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  E  BON  bears  tbe  labd,  used  so  many  years,  signed 
_ **BltstU>eth  Latenbt.*’ 


The  woman  question  :  Papers  Reprinted  from 

the  EXAiinrmi.  The  Female  Franchise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities. 


Words  of  Waight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  Tbe  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Rising  in  Life.  Tbe  Bdaoation  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8vo.,  priM  Is.,  by  post  Is.  7d. ;  cloth  3s.,  by  post  8s.  id. 

London :  B.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.O. 


Price  let. ;  per  poet,  1^. 

PAYMENT  of  MEMBERS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor, 

M.P.,  In  tbe  Honse  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  6,  1870.  Revised 


from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London  :  B.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


By  Robkrt  ScHUMXHir.  Translated,  Edited,  and  Annotated  by  FAXirr 
Ratxo.no  BiTTBii.  Portrait. 


D««ert  ditto  „  1  3  0  1  9  0  1  11  0 

TMt  Spoons  (UttO  „  t8  14  0tl00ll90 

These  are  oil  as  strongly  plated,  and  are  in  every  respect  at  least  eqtial  to  what 
other  hoascs  are  selllog  ae  their  flrst  quality  at  very  much  higher  prices. 

▲  Second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern— Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  3Ss.  per  dos. ; 


lesKTt.lTs.  per  dos. ;  Tea  Spoons,  13s.  per  dos. 

Tea  and  t^ffea  Seta,  in  White  Metal,  from  £3  15s.  to  £7  7s. ;  Dish  Covers, 


beaded  pattern,  £11 ;  Ditto,  ditto,  fluted,  £15  ;  from  £9  to  £34  the  set  of  four ; 
Comer  Dishes,  from  £7  10s.  to  £18  18s.  the  set  of  four;  Warmers,  £7  3s.  6d. 
to  £15  15s. ;  Biscuit  Boxes,  14s.  to  £5  10s. ;  Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  Ec.,  at 
proportionate  prices. 

The  larwHt  stock  in  existenoe  of  Plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish- 
eating  Knives  and  Forln  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  Beplatiag  done  by  the  patent  process. 

■^niTILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Oenei^  Furnishinjjf  IronmoDger, 

V  V  by  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue, 


oontalnlng  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  poet  free. — 89  Oxford  Street, 
W. ;  1.  lA,  9,  8,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place ;  and  1  New- 
Yard.  Manutsotoriea — 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W. 


WOMAN  as  a  MUSICIAN.  By  F.  E.  Bitter. 

Price  Ir. 

LIFE  of  CHOPIN.  By  Franz  Liszt.  Edited 

by  M.  W.  Ck>oK.  6«. 

LIFE  of  MENDELSSOHN.  By  Lampadius. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  Gaqk.  Portrait.  Sbcokd  BDinoir,  revised,  6s. 

HISTORY  of  MUSIC.  By  F.  L.  Eittee. 

Portrait,  7s.  Gd. 

LIFE  of  CHERUBINI.  By  E.  Bellasis. 

Portrait,  6s. 

BIBLE  MUSIC.  By  F.  Jacox.  Crown  8vo., 

price  is.  6d.  _ 

WILLIAM  REEVES,  185  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.O. 

Framing  size,  30  by  15, 1«.  6d.  free  by  post. 

Gladstone  (the  Right  Hon.  wmiam  E.). 

A  flne  Portrait,  Engraved  on  Steri  by  G.  S.  Shust.  • 

London  ;  WILLIAM  TBfKJ-  E  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cbeapside. 


Now  ready, 

The  SUNDAY  REVIE  W,  No.  HI. :  s  Journal  of 

Literature  and  Events  relating  to  the  Observance  of  Sunday.  Demy  8vo., 
64  pages  (Illustrated),  price  Ir. ;  pon  free.  Is.  id.  Published  by  THE  SUNDAY 
SIXHETY,  19  Charing  Ooes,  8.W.  Prudent — The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Wkstmixster.  Hon  Sec.— Mark  H.  Jcdob.  Subscribers  to  the  Society  of  £1 
or  upwards  receive  the  Review  ”  free  by  poet  for  one  year. 


London  :  THIJbNISK  E  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.  ;  and  of  aU  Booksellers. 
Shortly  will  be  issued, 

I  MODERN  MINISTER :  being  the  Initial  Work  of  a 

X.  Series,  to  be  called 

THE  CHEVELEY  NOVELS. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  E  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

BOOKS  FBEE  BY  POST.  ~~ 

Any  Book  of  One  Shilling  and  upwards  in  value  sent  safely  packed,  post  free,  on 


receipt  of  a  P.O.  Order  for  the  published  price. 

**•  A  NEW  CATALOQVB  of  HANDSOMELY-BOUND  BOOKS  for  PresenU 
sent  post  free  on  application. 

ELLIOT  ST(X3K,  63  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


lUnstrated,  imp.  32mo.,  cloth,  3«. ;  by  post,  is.  id. 

Devil  on  two  sticks.  Bj  alain  ren^  le  sagb, 

Author  of  Gil  Bias.”  Translated  from  the  best  French  Edition ;  with 


a  Sketch  of  the  Author’s  Life. 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  E  OO.,  Pancras  Lane,  (Theapsido. 


•^I^HE  DAILY  EXPRESS. — The  New  Daily  Newspaper, 

-L  on  Church  of  England  Principles  and  Independent  Politics,  will  com¬ 
mence  issue  Tussdat,  the  1st  of  Mat. 

Intending  Subscribers  who  have  not  yet  sent  in  their  naines  are  requested  to 
do  BO  at  once. 

Applications  for  Shares  can  still  be  received,  and  will  be  attended  to  accord¬ 
ing  to  prloritiy ;  but  further  allotments  will  only  be  made  as  capital  may  be 
required. 

The  Daxly  Exprbss  Nbwwapbr  Compart  (Limitkd),  13  and  13  Rod  Lion 
Ck>art,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA¬ 

TIONS. — The  Autotype  OomnanT  are  producers  of  Book  IlluBtracl<His  by 


A.  TION8. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  IlluBtracl<His  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Prooeaaes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Britlsb  Museum,  Palseogsapbical,  Numismatieal,  b!<^^  Geographical,  and  other 


Britlsb  Museum,  Palssogsapbical,  Numismatieal,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Leumed  Societies.  Fao-similes  of  Medals  and  doins.  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawitjgs,  and  Sketchea.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Eo.,  Eo. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  the  Maxagbr. 

AUTOTYPE  supersedes  the  old  methods  of  Photographic  Printing  by  pro- 
eeeses  which,  preserving  all  the  beauty  of  Silver  I^nts,  are  free  from  the 
fatal  defect  of  fading. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

36  RATHBONB  PLACE, 

displays  a  splendid  collection  of  copies  of  the  Great  Masters  from  the  Art 
Galleries  of  Europe. 

TURNER  S  LIBER  STUDIORUM. 

The  WORKS  of  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

TWELVE  AUTOTYPES  from  DRAWINGS  by  WiLMAM  Blakb.  31*. 
the  set. 

SIX  ILLUSTRATIONS  to  “COMUS,”  and  SIX  MISCELLANEOUS 
SUBJECTS,  selected  from  the  recent  Blakb  Exhibition. 

ROMEO  AND  JUUBT.  By  Ford  Madoz-Brown.  31s. 

A  SET  of  SIX  DOMESTIC  DRAWINGS.  By  F.  L  Shiblds.  31*- 
the  set. 

The  ECCB  HOMO  of  Cavb  Thomas.  10s.  6d. 

The  CATAPULT  of  E.  J.  Potntkr,  R.A.  £8  8s.,  21s.,  7s.  6d. 

The  REMARKABLE  SERIES  of  NATIONAL  PORTRAI'TS.— Studies  of 
Beautiful  Women,  Historical  and  Poetical,  Pictures  of  Mrs.  JuUA 
Maroarbt  Camrron.  In  all  sixty-seven  subjects,  at  7s.  6d.  each. 
SKETCHES  by  ROWBoTHAM.  Choice,  7s.  6d.  each. 

TWBNTY-NINE  STUDIES  of  JOHN  FORBES  HARDY,  at  7s.  6d.  eadi. 
REPRODUCTIONS  of  WORKS  by  Bbavu,  Bida,  Crcickbilank,  LbumaBV* 
Luct,  Sant,  Ward,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  Catalogues  on  application. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY,  36  RATHBONB  PLACE. 

The  Works-EALING  DENE,  MIDDLESEX, 

General  Manager— W.  8.  Biro.  Director  of  the  Wo^— J.  B.  Sawtkr. 
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NEW  WOBK  BT  OEOBOE  HENBT  LEWES. 


TRtJBNER  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


II 


Now  rmdf.  In  On*  Tofaim*,  8vd.»  pp.  S08,  doth. 


THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF 

MIND. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

0 

The  PHYSICAL  BASIS  of  MIND.  By  Gborgb 

Hrxbt  Lswbs.  with  Illottowtions.  8to.,  doth. 


WITH  ILIitrSTBATIOBTS. 


Contents. — The  Nature  of  Life — The  Nervous  Mechaoism — 
Animal  Automatism — The  Reflex  Theory. 


London  :  TRObNER  &  CO.,  Ludgate  HUL 


INDEX  to ‘‘THE  VISHNU  PUBANA:  a  System 

of  Hindu  IfTthology  and  Tradition.  Trandated  from  the  Original  Saoakrit 
bjr  the  late  Profeeeor  H.  H.  Wilson.”  Compiled  by  Fireuwaro  Hall. 
In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  prioo  1S«. 

This  Index  Volume  forms  the  eeoond  half  of  the  Tenth  Volume  of  the  late 
Profeseor  Wilkon’r  Workc ;  and  the  second  half  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the 
**  Vishilu  PnrAifa  and  no  set  of  either  will  be  complete  without  it. 

The  ”  Vishiia  Purada”  is  now  complete  in  Six  Volnmet,  prloe  £8  is.  <kf. 


HIE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  280,  wUl  be 

pnbliehed  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

Contents. 

I.— MR.  BLWIN'8  POPE. 

II.— POLITICAL  BIOORAPHIBS. 

III. — THE  KITCHEN  AND  THE  CELLAR. 

IV. — ENQUSH  THOUGHT  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

V. — GEORGE  SAND. 

VI. — MR.  WALLACE’S  RUSSIA. 

VII.— HARRIET  MARTINEAU’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Vin.— THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER. 

IX.— THE  MILITARY  POSITION  OF  RUSSIA  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 
X.— TURKEY. 


LECTURES  on  WELSH  PHILOLOGY.  By  John 

Rhts.  Crown  8ro.,  pp.  xii.-iA8,  cloth,  18«. 


ENGLISH  ADJECTIVES  in  -ABLE,  with 


Special  Reference  to  RELIABLE.  By  Fitzedwabd  Hall,  O.E..  M.A., 
Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon. ;  formerly  Profeeeor  of  Sanskrit  Language  and  Litera* 


ture,  and  of  Indian  Jurlsprudenoe  in  King’s  College,  London.  Crown  8ro., 
pp.  TiU.-388,  cloth,  price  7a  4</. 


L’ENFER :  Essai  Philosophique  et  Historique  siir 

los  Lt^gendos  de  la  Vie  Future.  Par  Octa vs  DsLKPiKRnx.  Crown  8ro., 
pp.  160,  |)aper  wrapper,  6i.  Only  340  Copies  printed. 

”  M.  Delepierre's  work  is  interratlng  not  only  to  the  theologian  bat  to  the- 
anthropologist."— J/aU  Oattttt. 


JOHN  IIURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


13  Gbkat  Marlborough  Strrrt. 


SONGS  of  the  SEMITIC.  In  English  Verse.  By 

G.  B.  W.  Crown  8to.,  pp.  140,  cloth,  6«. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS.  ^  simple  transliteral  grammar  of  the 


SECOND  SERIES  of  CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE 


KNOWN.  By  Lord  William  Lbnnox.  3  toIa,  8to.,  30a 
*•  This  new  aeries  of  Lord  William  Lennox’s  reminiscences  is  fully  as  enter* 
tainiiig  as  the  preceding  one.  Lord  William  makes  g-)od  use  of  an  excellent 
memory,  and  be  writee  eselly  and  pleasantly.”— JkUt  Oaaette. 


TURKISH  LANGUAGE.  Compiled  from  Varlons  Sootma  With  Din* 
lognee  and  Vocabulary.  By  Edwin  Aiinolo,  M.A.,  C.S.I.,  F.R.Q.8. 
Post  8vo.,  pp.  80,  cloth,  3«.  6d. 

**  A  .  .  .  grammar  and  vocabnlary  by  the  aid  of  which  it  would  be  quito 
possible  to  acquire  a  colloquial  knowledge  ^  the  Turkish  language  within  six 
weeks.” —  Times. 


ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  of  the  TURKISH 


MY  LIFE,  from  1815  to  1849.  By  Charles 


LANOUAGB.  With  a  few  Easy  Exercises.  By  F.  L.  Hopkins,  M.  A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Crown  8to.,  pp.  48,  cloth,  8«.  6<f. 


Loftus,  formerly  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  late  of  the  Coldstream  Qnards,  Anthor 
of  ”  Ify  Youth  by  Sea  and  Land.”  2  Tols.,  31s. 


MY  YEAR  in  an  INDIAN  FORT.  By  Mrs. 

OuTflitn,  Author  of  **  Throngh  Ruesia.”  3  role.,  with  lUnstrations,  31s. 
**  Those  who  know  India  and  those  who  do  not,  may  read  this  work  with 
pleasure  and  profit.” — Standsvd. 


WAIFS  and  STRAYS  from  the  FAR  EAST  :  being 

a  Series  of  Disoonneoted  Eraayi  on  Matters  relating  to  China.  By 
Frkubkic  Hknht  BALfODR.  1  Tol.,  demy  8to.,  pp.  334,  (doto,  10s. id. 

"  His  opinions  are  well  worthy  of  attention ;  they  are  ably  expressed,  and  aro 
eridently  the  result  of  matnr^  thought.  .  .  .  Well  oaloulated  to  correct 
some  of  the  crude  and  erroneous  ideas  which  have  recently  been  put  forth  on 
the  subjoct  of  China  and  it*  inhabitants.”— Ss/erday  Review. 


TALES  of  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES. 

Edward  Walvobd,  MJL  S  vole.,  crown  8to.,  31s. 


LIFE  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTK  By  Pro- 

feasor  Charlss  Duki  Yonob.  Sroond  and  Chkapkb  Edition.  1  voL, 
large  poet  8t(^  with  Portrait,  9s. 


The  FOLK-LORE  of  CHINA,  and  its  Affinities- 

with  that  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitio  Raoee.  By  N.  B.  Dknntb,  Pb.D.. 
FJtXIJS.,  M.B.A.a,  Author  of  **  A  Hjmdbook  of  tM  Oonton  Vernoonlar,'” 
ho.  8vo.,  pp.  168,  doth,  10s.  6d. 


LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 


for  1877,  nnder  the  Especial  Patronage  of  Hmb  Majmtt.  Coneoted  by 
the  Nobility,  and  oontaining  all  the  New  Creations.  46th  edition,  1  vol., 
with  the  Arms  beantifnlly  engraved,  bound,  gilt  edges,  81s.  9d. 

**  This  work  ie  the  moat  perfect  and  dobovote  record  of  the  living  and  recently 
deceased  members  of  the  peerage  of  the  three  klngdmne  os  it  stands  at  this 
day.”— TV  Times, 


The  HISTORY  of  INDIA  as  TOLD  by  its  OW^f 

HISTORIANS.  The  Muhammadan  Period.  Edited  from  the  Posthamons 
Papers  of  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.  Revised  and  continued  by 
Prdessor  John  Dowson,  M.B.A.B.,  Staff  Cdlsge,  Sandhurst.  Vol.  Vlf.. 
Pp.  vliL-A74,  cloth,  81s. 


INCIDENTS  in  the  BIOGRAPHY  of  DUST. 


H.  P.  Malkt,  Author  of  ”  The  Interior  of  the  Earth,”  ke.  Crown  8vo., 
pp.  373,  doth,  6a 


HISTORIC  CHATEAUX.  By  Alexander 

Bailub  Cochranb,  M.P.  Demy  8va,  14s. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


WHAT  is  VITAL  FORCE  ?  or,  a  Short  and  Com- 

prehendve  Bketdi.  including  Vital  Physios,  Animal  Morphology,  and  Epi¬ 
demics,  to  which  is  added  on  An^dix  npoo  Geotogy  :  le  ^e  Detrital 
Theory  of  Geokgy  Tenable?  By  Ricrard  Fawcitt  Baittk.  8vo.„ 
pp.  iv.>886,  doth,  7s.  6d. 


BRIDGET.  By  M.  Betham  Edwards,  Author 

of  ”  Kitty,”  4e.  8  vole. 

WINNIE’S  HISTORY.  By  M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 

8  vole.  [dfrilJO. 


ALL  for  HERSELF.  By  SniRLEr  Smith. 


THEORETICAL  MECHANICS.  A  Manual  of  the 

Mechanics  of  Engineering  and  of  the  Construotion  of  Meohlnes,  with  aia 
Intro  ittotloo  to  the  Caleuku.  Designed  as  a  Text-book  for  Teehnieal 
Schools  and  Collegei,  and  for  the  Use  of  Engineers,  Arohiteots,  fcc.  By 
Juuus  Wbmbach,  Ph.D.,  Oberbergreth,  and  Professor  at  the  Royal 
Mining  Aoodemy  at  FrsUierg,  ho.  £e.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Ecklbt  B.  Coxb,  A.M.,  Mini^  Engineer.  Demy8vo.,  with  903  Woodcuts,, 
pp.  1,113,  doth,  8ls.6<f. 

**  The  volume  le  one  which  shonld  be  carefully  and  thooghtfully  stiidie<l  by 


*  A  deddedly  clever  story,  well  wmrth  reading.”— J^si. 
‘  A  brilliant  and  charming  novel.” — Court  Journal. 


ertrjoom  aspiring  to  a  prominent  position  in  the  engine-  ring  or  any  allied  pro* 
feseion,  for  from  the  manner  in  which  the  information  le  given  the  whole  of  tho- 


MIGNON.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 

Diana  Carew,”  ‘‘  Dolores,”  “  Fair  Women,”  lie.  8  vole. 


facts  and  hypotheses  necessary  to  be  known  cna  be  learned  and  rSitdily  stoivd  ia 
the  memory.” — Mining  Journal. 


The  HISTORY  of  the  REFORM  MOVEMENT  in 


**  Mrs.  Forteeier  presents  ne  with  graphic  andaolmatad  sketches  of  the  sodety 
of  the  day.  *  MigmHi’  may  reckon  upon  wide  popularity,  for  it  Interests  and 
from  the  first  peg*  to  the  last.”-V«kn  BuU. 


SECOND  EDITION  of  DIANA,  LADY  LYLE. 


the  DENTAL  PROFESSION  in  GREAT  BRITAIN  daring  the  hi  t 
Twenty  Years.  By  Alvrkd  Hill,  Lkmitiate  In  DenUi  Surg'-ry  of  the- 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  Dental  Surgeon  to  tlie  Ilental 
Hospital  of  London,  iumI  late  H  morory  Secretary  to  the  Managing  aiul 
Medical  Committee  of  that  Inet' cation.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  881,  cloth,  lOs.  Hd 


By  W.  Hstwortb  Dixov.  f  vole. 

**  Mr.  Dixon's  novel  has  decided  merits.  Hot  a  few  of  his  oonoeptiooe  ere  fresh 
and  ori^nal ;  many  of  bis  soenea  are  highly  dramatic ;  many  of  his  dpsoriptions 
show  a  keen  facnlty  of  artistic  obeervatioo,  and  impreee  yon  with  a  lively  sense 
of  their  fidelity.”— rv  Times. 


RECENT. 


MR.  CHARLTON.  By  the  Author  of  “  Anne 

Dtbart,”  ke.  I  vole. 

••  A  very  readable,  entertaining  novsL”— Awf. 


SAPPHO :  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  By  Stella » 

Author  of  ”  Records  of  the  Heart,”  ”  The  King’s  Stratsgpm,”  ke.  Wi.b 
Steel  Engraving.  Third  Bditkm.  Crown  8vo.,  doth,  3s.  M. 


London  :  TRUBNEB  k  CO.,  Lodgate  HIB. 
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E.  MOXON,  SON,  &  CO.’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  |  ME8SKS.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


CEAllLES  LAKB’S  W0BE8. 

**  The  editor  bee  done  mndi  for  his  eothor  bjr  pnbliehing  eome  <0  new  letten, 
bf  lerli^  hie  bend  on  ererj  eorep  of  Innib's  writinge  which  ooakl  be  deducted, 
•ad  bj  leaving  the  eceeje  end  other  worke  in  the  ctete  in  whkdi  the  enthor  hee 
flneliy  rerl^  them  for  pnbUcetion.  In  doing  thk  the  new  editor  hee  done  hie 
utmoet  fbr  Lemb’e  memory.*' — The  Times. 

,  Now  reedy,  e  C!ompleCe  Librery  Edition  of  the 

LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND  WRITINGS  OF 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

Complete  In  t  role.,  price  4)e.  Edited  by  PERCY  FITZGERALD,  M.A.,  FJS.A. 
Conteining  the  Memoir  by  Taltourd,  with  Notee  end  lUaetretions  embodying - 
the  mart  recent  informetion  on  the  enbject. 

ThU  edition  oonteins  e  lerge  number  of  unpnbliehed  latere  which  here  been 
pieced  et  the  dlspoeei  of  the  editor,  es  well  ee  meny  hitherto  nnoollccted  ;  elso 
many  writinge  of  Lamb  in  the  ehape  of  oritidsme,  cmeys,  end  poetical  piecee  not 
hitherto  identifled.  _ 

Complgie  niaitmted  Kdition  of  Hood's  Poetical  Works, 
in  Two  Volumes. 

Now  reedy,  New  end  Comi^ete  Editions. 


Second  BdiUoo,  rerieed,  with  Additions,  now  reedy, 

LOG-LETTERS. from  the  “CHALLENGER.” 

By  Lord  Obobob  Campbkix.  With  Map.  8to.,  ISj.  M. 

**  A  delightfal  book,  which  we  heartily  commend  to  the  general  reader." 

Saturday  Review. 

"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  anything  so  fresh,  so  picturesqne,  so  fene> 
railj  delightfal,  as  these  log-letters  has  not  appeared  among  books  of  trard  for 
a  long  time." — Examiner. 

**  A  more  lirely  and  amosing  record  of  trayel  we  ha7e  not  had  the  fortune  to 
read  for  lomo  time.  The  whole  book  is  perreded  by  a  spirit  of  life,  animation, 
and  fun." — Standard, 

I 

"  Full  of  the  most  happily  drawn  pictures  of  animated  things.  .  .  .  The 
pegea  are  brimful  of  lively  sketches  from  beginning  to  end." — Academf. 


THE  SERIOUS  POEMS  OF  THOMAS  HOOD. 

With  a  Preface  by  THOMAS  HOOD  the  Younger, 

And  full-page  Illustrations  by  Altrso  Thompsor  and  Others. 

Crown  8  TO.,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

THE  COMIC  POEMS  "of  THOMAS  HOOD. 

.  With  a  Preface  THOMAS  HOOD  the  Younger, 

And  Twen^-eight  Tinted  Plates,  containing  the  Original  Cuts  by  Crcikshark, 
Lrrch,  Ac.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

This  new  Illustrated  issue  of  Hood's  Poems  baa  been  completely  revised ;  and 
i«,  fa  now  not  only  larger  in  siee,  but  far  richer  in  contents  than  any  prtvions 
edition.  The  two  volumes  will  be  found  to  oootain  the  entire  poetical  works  of 
Thomas  Hood. 


PERU :  Incidents  of  Travel  and  Exploration 

in  the  Land  of  tho  Incas.  By  E.  O.  Sqcirr,  late  U.S.  Commissioner  to 
Pern.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo.,  31s.  [Neat  tseek. 


Second  Edition,  now  ready. 


A  NILE  NOVEL.  By  George  Fleming. 

3  Tois.,  crown  8ve..  31s. 

The  Morning  Post  says "  This  is  an  exceedingly  clever  noveL  It  aboonds 
in  graphic  descriptions  that  might  have  been  RTitten  by  Mias  Thackeray,  and  in 
apposite  illustrations  and  quaint  touches  of  wit  and  wisdom  that  remind  ns  of 
George  Eliot.  .  .  .  The  interest  of  the  story  is  unflagging.  .  .  .  Wa  are 
glad  to  recognise  in  *  A  Nile  Novel’  a  clever  work  of  an  unconventional  sort, 
and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  our  readers." 


Now  ready,  an  Entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition,  containing  the  History  of 
the  World  to  the  Autumn  of  1876. 

Domy  8vo.,  in  One  thick  YoL,  cloth.  18s. ;  half-calf,  34s. ;  full  calf,  or  tree 

calf,  81s.  6d. 

HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES, 

Relating  to  All  Ages  and  Nations ;  for  UniverMl  Reference.  Fifteenth  Edition. 
Revised  by  BENJAMIN  VINCENT,  AasUUnt-Secretar}'  of  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

Containing  the  History  of  the  World  to  Autumn  of  1876. 

"  The  RKMt  universal  book  of  reference  in  a  moderate  compass  that  we  know 
of  in  (be  English  language.’'— rimes. 


In  CHANGE  UNCHANGED.  By  Linda 

[This  dag. 


VnXARi.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  31s. 


THROUGH  NATURE  to  CHRIST;  or,  the 

Ascent  of  .Worship  through  Illni>ion  to  the  Truth.  By  the  Rev.  B.  A. 
Ardott,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London  SdmoL  8vo.,  13s.  6d. 

[This  dag. 


Bsissue  of  the  New  Edition  of 

HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,' 

In  Blxtesn  (Is.)  Monthly  Parts.  Parts  I.  to  IV.  now  ready,  price  Is  each. 


MODERN  SOCIETY  in  its  RELIGIOUS  and 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS.  By  Dr.  Blakistox,  M.A.,  FJI.S.  (Trown  8vo.,  8s. 

[Fkis  dag. 

New  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 


Uniform  with  **  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates." 

In  One  Shilling  Monthly  Part*.  Parts  I.  to  IV.  now  ready,  price  Is.  each 

VINCENT’S  DICTIONARY  of  BIOGRAPHY. 

By  the  Editor  of  "  HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  OP  DATES.’’ 

Containing  the  Chief  Events  in  the  Livei  of  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and 
Nations,  from  tha  Creation  to  the  PreMut  Time. 

London  t  B.  MOXON,  SON,  tt  CO.,  1  Amen  Comer,  Patemoiter  Bow. 


The  LIBER'TY  of  the  SUBJECT  and  the 

LAWS  of  ENGLAND  leUting  to  the  SECURITY  of  the  PERSON.  By 
Jajus  Patxbsox,  MJL.,  Barrister-at-Law.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  ISs. 

[This  dag. 


By  Bir  James  Stephen,  Q.O.,  H.0.8X 

A  DIGEST  of  the  LAW  of  EVIDENCE, 

Third  Edition,  Revised,  with  new  Preface,  crown  8vo.,  6s.  [This  dag. 


Now  ready,  demy  8to.,  with  Portrait,  13s. 

BEYAN  WALLEE  PEOCTEE 

(BARRY  CORNWALL): 

An  Aufobiographioal  Fragment  and  Biographical  Notes. 

W/T/i  PERSONAL  SKETCHES  OP  CONTEMPORARIES, 
UNPUBLISHED  LYRICS,  AND  LETTERS  OF  LITERARY  FRIENDS. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  for  BEGINNERS. 

By  I.  Todruntbr,  M.A.,  F.RA.  Part  L  The  Propertiee  of  Solid  and 
Fluid  Bodies.  18mo.,  Ss.  64.  I1%(s<iag. 


MACMILLAN’S  FRENCH  COURSE.  1.  First 

Tear,  containing  Easy  Lessons  in  the  Regular  Aoddenoe.  By  O.  Ecasvs 
Fabxacht,  Senior  Master  of  Modem  Languages,  Harper  Foundation 
Modem  School,  Bedford.  Extra  fop.  8vo.,  Is.  .  [This  dag. 


London :  OEOROB  BELL  k  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 


Now  ready. 

MISS  ROSA  MACKENZIE  KETTLE’S  NEW  WORK. 

In  uniform  Edition,  poet  8vo.,  6s. 

THE  SEA  AND  THE  MODE 


SEEKERS  AFTER  GOD ;  the  Lives  of  Seneca, 

Epictetus,  and  Marens  Anrelins.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farraii,  D.D., 
F.B.8.,  Canon  of  Westminster.  New  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  8s. 

[Justreadg, 


FRANCIS  of  ASSISI.  By  Mrs.  Oi-iriiAST, 

New  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  6s.  [This  dag. 


JAMBS  WEIR  k  KNIQHT,  388  Regent  Street,  W, 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  price  Is. 

the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

NBIlVR  POWIiR,  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NPU- 
RAIXl^,  MKLANCHOLIA.  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manifestations  of  Nervous 
Kx^nrtim  ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  K.  A.  Kirby. 
M.D.,  F  Jl.C.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  136  Qower  Street,  London. 


London  :  MACMILLAN  k  CO, 


PrioUd  t  >r  the  Proprietor  bv  8POTTI8WOODE  k  CO. 


at  No.  A  New-stieet  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London 

Nfmtirl  T  J  _ x ..  .«  ma-aas _  ^  _  ...  .......... 


and  Pablishal  by 


lU'SWIi  vWiir  4  O.  I  -  in  vim  l  ansii  oi  Bl.  Itnoe,  in  tOe  uuy  or  liO: 

w  ARD  DALLOW,  at  IS6  Strand,  London,  In  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Saturday,  April  14, 1877, 


